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SIDELIGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE BAKEWELL, 
PEARS & COMPANY FROM THE LETTERS 
OF THOMAS AND SARAH PEARS: 

THOMAS C. PEARS, III 


notes of my father, the late Dr. Thomas C. Pears, Jr. It in- 

cludes transcriptions of early newspaper accounts of the glass 
industry, a history of the early attempts to make flint glass, and the letters 
of Thomas and Sarah Pears together with editorial comments. His inten- 
tion was to write a definitive history of the glass industry in Pittsburgh, 
but the more urgent calls upon his time as the historian of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., made it necessary to reserve that project for the day of 
leisure that never came. 

Mr. B. C. Bakewell has described Bakewell, Pears & Company as 
“a Great Institution in its time, but now numbered among the things 
of a forgotten past.” That “forgotten past” is being reconstructed 
because of the interest of collectors of early American glass and because 
of the importance of this company as the first successful flint glass manu- 
facturer in this country. It succeeded because the founder, Benjamin 
Bakewell, together with his associates overcame the numerous obstacles 
which confronted them. Two of the most serious problems were those 
of obtaining workmen and of creating a market for the finished product. 
The letters of Thomas and Sarah Pears throw some light on these two 
subjects. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Thomas Pears was a clerk 
in the employ of Benjamin Bakewell’s New York importing firm. In 1806 


TT MATERIAL for this article was gathered from the extensive 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical of Western Pennsylvania on October 28, 1947. Mr. Pears is a 
great-grandson of a member of the Bakewell-Pears firm.—Ed. 
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he married Miss Sarah Palmer, the daughter of Bakewell’s sister, Mrs. 
Sarah Palmer, who was the widow of the late Rev. John Palmer, Unitarian 
divine of Birmingham, England, and intimate friend and associate of the 
famous Dr. Joseph Priestly. The Embargo of 1807 caused the failure of 
the importing business, which in turn led Bakewell to seek out another 
means of livelihood. This he found in Pittsburgh when, together with a 
Mr. Kinder and Benjamin Page, he acquired the defunct flint glass business 
of Robinson and Ensell in 1808. Despite numerous difficulties, which 
included their own lack of technical knowledge, Benjamin Bakewell and his 
son, Thomas, achieved early success, for seven years later the company 
showed a profit of $14,000 on $32,000 worth of business. This fact was 
recalled by Thomas Clinton Pears (a grandson of Thomas Pears), who had 
seen the old ledger. 

It was a constant struggle to secure and maintain an adequate supply 
of workmen, because, according to Deming Jarvis, some lacked the neces 
sary skill, were opposed to the instruction of apprentices, and were 
determined to limit the quantity of production by hours of labor. More- 
over, the more competent started in business for themselves. 

The main source of skilled labor was, of course, Europe. To obtain 
labor from across the sea was a very hazardous undertaking, for many 
countries imposed stiff penalties on those convicted of the crime of engag: 
ing workmen to come to America. Thus the work had to be carried on in 
the greatest secrecy. Thomas Bakewell went to England in 1815 and 
succeeded in bringing back a number of workers. In the next year, 1816, 
and again in 1818, Thomas Pears made trips abroad for the same purpose, 
and his letters to his wife, Sarah, tell some of the difficulties attendant 
upon this undertaking. 

In Liverpool, Thomas Pears learned that his wife's cousin, Benjamin 
Bakewell, had had a very narrow escape from the English authorities, 
and says that if the latter had remained there any longer he would have 
been arrested, for Pears writes: “I know of nothing that could subject 
him to a Secretary of State warrant but the endeavor to get workmen.” 

This discovery had a salutary effect upon Thomas Pears for he pro 
ceeded to Paris on August 10, 1816, where he looked up certain men to 
whom he had letters of introduction. He visited a window glass factory 
and expressed surprise that the process seemed so simple. After a visit 
to a bottle works he writes: “I know of only one difficulty in the way 
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of getting these men, and that is the demand being very brisk at present 
for wine bottles, for the armies destroyed so many that it creates an extra 
demand. It is the only article which I have heard of as wanting, for 
in England and here trade is generally very dull. The English are very 
much hated here... ™ 

He continues his search for workers and writes on September 1 that he 
has “now in prospect 3 blowers and 2 garcons or waiters, who I believe 
will come with me, and a cutter. The last if I cannot arrange with at 
Mr. B’s prices I shall leave. I am sure that if Mr. B. were here he might 
by giving them some rich work as well as common to do, have all the 
glass cutters in Paris. For the Blowers, etc. we have met twice and 
another meeting is appointed for tomorrow. . . . This class of men are 
not very respectable, and they have plenty of work as the demand for 
bottles is very great. It is on this account most difficult to arrange with 
them, and their manner of working makes it difficult to see them, as their 
masters will not let any person call them from their work . . .” 

Further on in this same letter there is an account of the terms of contract: 
“This man could make no bargain because he would not engage for long 
enough time or rather in any other way than as they make contracts here, 
say for 3, 6, and g years, with the option of being free from his engagement 
at the end of the 1st, 2d, or 3rd periods, if he chose, which would be in 
fact but an engagement for 3 years—and his other demands were 800 
francs upon the signature of the engagement, 3000 francs per annum, 
expenses of voyage paid, the time to commence as soon as the contract 
was signed, and board and lodgings, and if he chose to return at the end 
of the first period his passage paid back. I offered him on contract of 7 
years, to pay his passage, the time to commence with the contract, and 3000 
francs per annum or one sou per bottle, and if it was his fault that he 
could not blow as many bottles as here I should be at liberty to pay him 
by the piece,—if it was mine he should be assured of his 3000 francs per 
annum and instead of his 800 advance, to pay him 500 francs as bounty 
at the expiration of the first year, and to board and lodge him or rather 
to allow him what would be necessary to board him as a workman of that 
description commonly lives. . . . If I can make this arrangement it will be 
better than to give 1) cents per bottle, and if I were to offer that from 
what I have seen I believe they would demand all the other things the same.” 
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His last letter on this trip was written upon his arrival back in New 
York, on October 29, 1816, and in it he tells why he did not succeed in 
bringing any men. “You will probable be a little surprised by receiving 
a letter from me at this place, as I expect that like Bony I bring the news 
of my own defeat—the principal (reason) was want of cash, those whom 
I saw demanding so much pin money as to leave me nothing to pay their 
passages .. . . I have bro't a glass cutter and a case of glass for your 
es 

Although this mission produced no workmen, it laid the groundwork 
for a second and successful trip to France made by Thomas Pears in 1818. 
This time the trip was on his own account for, in company with the 
Messrs. Bakewell he had erected a black bottle factory, suggested, no 
doubt, by the factories he saw in France. This new factory was erected 
on Water Street across from the Bakewell glassworks. 

He sailed from New York and arrived in France on June 17, 1818. 
The letters to his wife tell a fragmentary story, but they give some insight 
into the difficulties encountered. He succeeds in engaging a Mr. Farge, 
a contre maitre at 8000 francs per year, as well as other glass workers. 
He also secures a supply of special clay for the furnaces. The end of 
this trip is recounted in a letter dated September 4, 1818: “.. . I shall 
be ready to sail by the 20th and a Capn. of my acquaintance has promised 
to sail as soon as I arrive with my people. . . . I have left orders to ship 
the clay on board of the vessel.” Incidentally, he notes that the vessels 
are guaranteed to make the passage in 15 to 25 days. A brief note written 
on October 18 says: “....I1 have got here 4 Blowers, 4 Garcons, 
2 Gammains, and a director, and their passports have all passed the 
Police.” 

As has already been mentioned, the venture of inducing workmen to 
come to America was considered very hazardous and the penalty, if dis- 
covered, quite severe. However there is no reference in the letters to the 
means employed to avoid detection. Recently I was permitted to see 
several letters from Thomas and Sarah Pears belonging to Miss Henrietta 
Graybill, a great-granddaughter of his sister, Ann Pears Murphy, one of 
which was written to Ann in Gettysburg by Thomas from Pittsburgh, on 
January 18, 1819. In it are references to the difficulties attendant upon 
the starting of the ill-fated black bottle works and also to the fact that he 
must have resorted to the use of disguise while in France securing the neces’ 
sary workmen. The letter reads in part as follows: “I succeeded in getting 
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the men I went for but now I have got them I cannot tell you how I shall 
geton with them. All I know about the Business is that it ought to succeed 
@ that if I do not get a Fortune I shall have the satisfaction of working 
hard to lose one. As to Business it is dull enough & Money more scarce and 
Duns more plenty [sic] than ever. By the aid however of a black face, a 
Sailor Jacket or smock frock & a french Cap they have some trouble to find 
one out—If I could find some disguise that would enable me to find the 
Money I've lost I should wear it with more pleasure than I should put on 
a Glass house dress." While the simile is used in a humorous manner, 
there can be little doubt but that he refers to a definite experience while 
abroad. 

The “Black Bottle” venture ended in failure, probably in the same 
year in which it was started, 1819. Perhaps that was an inauspicious 
year to begin a new enterprise, for that year the Second United States 
Bank almost went bankrupt, causing a panic which was the first general 
financial crisis in the United States. Established businesses had grown 
abnormally during the embargo and had then been suddenly exposed to 
foreign competition. 

Thomas Pears returned to the employ of the Bakewell company in 
1820 and remained there through 1822 at least. These years were also 
years of great economic distress, when manufacture, trade, and industry 
were all but prostrated. During this period he spent a great part of his 
time traveling up and down the Ohio River as a salesman for the glass- 
works and collecting past due accounts. He not only stopped at places 
on the river but went by horseback to many inland cities and towns, 
most of them in Kentucky. 

The problem of selling the product of the glass house was closely 
related to the various means of transportation. As many of the materials 
needed for the production of glass had to be transported from the east, 
the early Pittsburgh manufacturers had a vital interest in all plans that 
affected roads and transportation from the seaboard to the western country 
and since the market which was exploited by the Bakewell, Pears & Company 
up to the time of the Civil War was almost exclusively the west and south, 
they had an equal interest in everything pertaining to the improvement 
of the western highways and other modes of transportation. The main 
artery was, of course, the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and this accounted 
for the interest taken in the revolutionary development of steam naviga- 
tion. 
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In an article treating of James Bryce, who later became a successful 
glass manufacturer, we read of his early apprenticeship at Bakewell’s, 
which began about the year 1822, when he was ten years old. On his 
own authority, writing in later years, Bryce says of that time: “The 
establishment with which he was connected was at that time the only 
one of the kind west of Boston, except one small concern at Wellsburg 
that did not run more than half the time. Messrs. Bakewell, Page and 
Bakewell were always in operation. As the trade was not always one 
of certainty in those days, and sometimes it would be difficult to find a 
market for their wares, a flat boat would be loaded with goods and run 
down the river, where its cargo would be traded at the various settlements 
for such articles as people had for sale, which would be brought back 
to Pittsburgh and disposed of. Sometimes the wagon that had brought 
merchandise from Baltimore would be loaded with glassware on their 
return trip; but little was sent this way, as the freight charges were such 
that there was little or no money in it. These works contained one 
furnace, and employed 8 blowers, its specialty being flint glass and table- 
ware, etc.” [My father observes in his notes that this last statement 
is in error as a second furnace was erected in 1814.} 

The early glass salesman, if we are to take Bakewell’s as an example, 
was usually one of the proprietors or someone closely related to the firm. 
Trading down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, with the bordering states 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and neighboring 
states, they were familiar with all the various species of river boats of 
those days,—keel boats, flat boats, Kentucky Arks, etc. 


The best way to obtain an idea of the trials which confronted the 
early glass salesmen is through the intimate glimpses which the following 
letters from the above-mentioned Thomas to Sarah Pears afford, from 
which I will introduce various self-explanatory extracts at this point. 
Space does not permit the inclusion of the complete letters which reveal 
a man of great warmth of personality and affection. 


Suippincport, January 5, 1820 

I wrote you a few lines from Cincinnati which I hope you received. Until then | 
had not time to write from any of the places we stopped at; and then I was so busy in 
getting the goods shipped for this place that I could not write more. 

The passage down the river to Cincinnati was more agreeable than I had expected. 
We had plenty of water, and arrived in 15 days from Pittsburgh. Some part of the time 
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the weather was excessively cold, but I did not suffer by it except one evening when I 
went in the skiff about 14 miles ahead of the boat to see if I could sell anything at Ports- 
mouth. I came here in the steam-boat, and it was well I did on account of forwarding 
the goods to Nashville, as the weather is now so extremely cold that if they had been delayed 
| doubt they would not have reached Nashville this winter. The snow is now six inches 
deep and still snowing, and I expect this will stop all steam-boats from getting up for some 
time. I am glad of it, for I have been able to sell scarcely anything here; but as glass is 
not very plentiful, if they do not arrive I hope to sell most of what is here shortly. 

I intended to have left here to-morrow, but 1 have been disappointed by a horse I had 
purchased on credit falling lame, and I have now another to seek, the purchase of which 
will probably take nearly all the money I intended to have sent to Pittsburgh. They 
are contrary to custom, scarce and dear. I hope to leave here the latest on Tuesday for 
Limestone, Lexington, etc., and to have better success in selling than I have had here. 


Cincinnati, May 7, 1820 

I knew you would hear that I had arrived at Wheeling, and as Mr. Bakewell wrote 
from Limestone, I did not feel much inclination to write until I knew what would be my 
destination. That I expected, after I had seen Mr. B would be considerably altered from 
what I expected at Pittsburgh, and now I am no further certain of it than that I shall leave 
here on Tuesday by water for Louisville, or commence my land journey thro’ Lexington, 
etc. I presume that I shall go as far as St. Louis before I return. 

When I first saw your uncle, the arrangement he proposed, and which I thought the 
best that could be adopted was that he should go to Nashville by land, collecting what 
he could by the way, whilst I proceeded by water to the same place, collecting and selling 
all 1 could on the road. Fron thence I was to go to St. Louis and collect what I could on 
my return. Since I have been here, however, he seems to wish to return home; and 
whether I go from here to the Falls by water or land depends on getting a boat to take the 
glass from here to Nashville. We have been in treaty for one these two days, and yester- 
day I began to load what glass was here in my boat. As we could not agree, to-morrow 
may perhaps render useless the labor. Exertion is necessary, but uncertainty seems to be 
the order of the day. 

People may talk as they please of this Land of Promise, but as yet I have seen no place 
better than Pittsburgh. This of all others is at present the worst. They have two com- 
plaints here which I have never before found united—very little money and that very bad. 

Mr. Bakewell . . . seems pleased that I am here. He believes that I may do some- 
thing in the selling line at Nashville and he has not been there . . . It’s quite useless 
travelling over the ground where he has been. The glass which he sold last fall and this 
spring is yet indisposed of, and money is so scarce people will not buy more. 

SMITHLAND, Ky., May 31, 1820 

I have been here two days and very much occupied, as we have had much trouble about 
getting my load taken to Nashville. I have, however, got all but twenty-five boxes on 
board two keel boats, @65/100 per 100 lbs. and shall leave here in about an hour... . 
Tell your uncle that I have sold very little and collected as little; and that I shall write 
if possible before arriving at Nashville where I hope to be in fourteen days at farthest. 
I am afraid when there I cannot do much, but I shall do all in my power. 
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Eppyvitte, Ky., June 2, 1820 


That you might not think that I had entirely forgotten Pittsburgh I wrote you a few 
lines from Smithland, mouth of Cumberland, which place I left on the 31st and arrived here 
yesterday, having left the boat and footed it here, supposing it possible to sell some trifle. 
But like most of my expectations it has ended in nothing. I believe there is not 50 $ of glass 
in the place, and they are not very likely for the town to want much,—for it is like Smith- 
land, a miserable hole. But if they wanted ever so much they have not the money to buy. 
I have sold but very little since leaving Pittsburgh. There are two or three more small 
places between here and Nashville where I shall stop, but I fear to little purpose. 

It was fortunate that I engaged my freight at Shawnee, as had I waited till I got to the 
Mouth I believe I should have had more to pay, besides being longer delayed. There 
were two steam boats unloading when I arrived. Another came the next day, and two 
more were aground a little below. The navigation of the Ohio is now very difficult on 
account of always being too low for steam boats. They have rung the knell of Pittsburgh. 

My loading is on board two keel boats, except twenty-five boxes which are coming 
on another. One passed here last evening, and I expect the other every minute. Thomas 
Carr is on the first, and I go up in the other, except when I get out to walk on, that if | 
sell anything they may not be detained. Small chance as there is of selling anything, there 
is still smaller of getting at what one wants, unless it should be perchance on deck or in 
the bow; and they really are afraid to stop lest the water should get so low that they can- 
not cross the shoals. If I should ever make another trading voyage my boat shall be very 
differently arranged. I have too many goods of one kind for such an undertaking, and on 
leaving Pittsburgh as now one could not get such things as were wanted. I hope to be 
in Nashville in ten or twelve days and to hear from you. 

You cannot conceive the disagreeableness of a keel boat. No room to eat, drink or 
sleep but on deck, and of all the men I've ever seen boatmen are the worst. To say the 
best of it—it is purgatory. 


NAsHVILLE, June 12th 


I got here last evening, having left the boat two days after writing the above, and the 
Cumberland so much raised, the boat I was on talked of stopping two days. I sold at 
Dover 50 $ worth of glass, and bought a horse with some sort of accoutrements for 115 $ 
worth more. Doing pretty well for such a rowdy place as that is. The horse is cheap 
for this part of the world, and I expect will perform his journey well. He is six years old 
and tolerably handsome, and travels well and has no faults that I know of. except that | 
was told after I bought him that he sometimes plays the devil and throws foiks. I am not 
afraid, however, of his throwing me. 

I sold about 120 $ at Clarksville, which I expect to be obliged to send from here— 
cash on delivery. This is a more Christian like looking town than any I have seen lately, 
and I hope to sell something, but as this is Sunday and my goods are not yet arrived, I 
have no time to try. 

Please ask your uncle if they have received my letter from Clarksville enclosing 91 $, 
and tell him he has forgotten the list of accounts he settled in Kentucky, etc. As soon as 
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| know what can be done here I shall go to sell and collect in Alabama, etc. Ramsey has 
had no letter concerning Bedford, and I believe that B is in a bad way. If I can get any 
custom funds I shall remit next post about 50 $ I believe. 


CotumstA, TENN., June 25, 1820 


I am well and in better hopes of selling something than when I wrote you from Nash- 
ville. Tho’ it will be no great profit, yet I expect to be able to pick up a little cash. In 
Franklin and this place I have sold 240 $ worth—150 for cash and the remainder 60 days 
(and several in both places say they are going to want some). 

I received 113 $ at Franklin, but I can get no exchanges except for silver, or I should 
send it on—70 $ more promised at Franklin and 400 more at Nashville. Please to tell 
your uncle that if it’s possible to get any paper I shall remit as fast as I get it; but that the 
silver I shall leave here till I come back. It will take me some time longer to return to 
Nashville than I expected; for to sell takes talking and time, but I am as sparing of either 
as possible. At Franklin it was St. John’s Day, and here it’s Court; and there is no hurry- 
ing them in purchasing, for money's so scarce they part with it reluctantly. 

I leave here in the morning and hope to get to Pulaski tomorrow, but the roads are 
bad on account of the rain. I had hoped to have sold my horse at Nashville and bartered 
for another; but the man would only give 125 $, and of the two I was offered, one was old 
and the owner asked 100 $ in glass. I did not like the horse and the other was in the 
country and I could not see him for several days-—price 125. So I kept my own—at least 
till 1 get back to Nashville. 


NasHVILLE, July 29, 1820 

I have nothing to say but that I am still here and doing very lictle—raffling, from which 
I hope and believed to have sold a good deal of the fine glass, comes on so slowly that I am 
doubtful of getting off anything. I still sell a little, yet should not have been here so long 
but for some accounts here that I only settled yesterday. And now I cannot exchange 
my money but at an enormous premium. I shall leave here in a day or two and return in 
five or six days, and if in that time I cannot raffle anything away, shall leave the glass and 
start homeward. . . . I hope to hear from you at Russellville. I sent them word to write 
to me there some time ago, and then to Shawnee and Louisville; and I need not now say 
anything of any other place. I expect it will be a month or three weeks before I get to 
Louisville. 


NasHVvILLe, September 10, 1820 


I stayed here last week because I thought I could get a little money. . . . I enclose 
half notes to the amount of one hundred and thirty-seven dollars, which you will give your 
uncle, and tell him I leave here this morning. I shall be at Louisville in about two weeks, 
perhaps it may be later, as I really do not know how long it will take me on the route I shall 
go, but of which I have already sent you word. .. . Tell Palmer [their son, John Palmer 
Pears} that I have been to Palmyra—that I have seen a town of the same name as that where 
the Cothn of Mahomet is said to hang in the air, and that I have visited another celebrated 
for the loves of Dido and Eneas and from where Marius made a pathetic appeal to the people 
of Rome. 
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Nasuviite, April 18, 1821 

You want to know what I am doing. It is but little. I sell some glass and collect 
some debts and send the money to Pittsburgh as fast as I get it. I hope to sell or barter 
an good deal at Huntsville where I am going as soon as I can get Ramsay's account settled. 
But I do not think it right to go before then. That will be done to-morrow I hope, and 
after my return I shall not be long before I leave for home. . . . I have been well since | 
have been here, except for four or five days when I had such pain in my back I could scarcely 
move. It took me as I was packing a box of glass. It is now well. 

Thomas Pears was “on the road” for the glass works from 1820 to 
1822. The following two years, 1823 and 1824, he seems to have worked 
as a bookkeeper for the Bakewell Company. In the spring of 1825 he 
removed with his family to New Harmony,” Indiana, to participate in 
Robert Owens’ famous experiment in communism. His correspondence 
with Benjamin Bakewell and others on this subject gives an authoritative 
account of the venture, as he was elected secretary of the meetings which 
formulated the permanent constitution of New Harmony. He returned 
with his family to Pittsburgh in 1826 and it is believed that he re-entered 
Mr. Bakewell’s employ. 

In 1832 he died at the age of forty-six, as the result of pneumonia con- 
tracted by moving back into his house too soon after having been driven 
out by the great flood of that year. His wife also died from the same 
cause, within a week of his death. Thus neither one lived to see the 
fruition of their years of work in the interest of the glass works, for in 
1835 their son, John Palmer Pears, was made manager of the glass house, 
a position he continued to fill as actual manager or as a member of the 
firm charged with the practical oversight of the business. He was a 
member of the “great triumvirate” whose lives spanned the history of 
the firm and whose abilities were responsible for the great success achieved. 
Benjamin Bakewell, founder; Thomas Bakewell, who so capably helped 
his father and then served as senior partner from the time of his father’s 
death in 1844 to his own death in 1866; and finally, John Palmer Pears 
who became a member of the firm in 1842 and served as semor partner 
from 1866 to his own death in 1874. These three men were more than 
any others responsible for the preeminent place that Bakewell, Pears & 
Company held in Pittsburgh industry and among the glass manufacturers 
of the nation. At his death John P. Pears was president of the National 
Association of Glass Manufacturers and was named by them “the oldest 


person in this country engaged in the business.” 
2 New Harmony, edited by Thomas C. Pears, Jr. (Indiana Historical Society, 1933) 
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THE ALLEGHENY DEMOCRAT, 1833-1836. 


« JAMES A. KEHL 


eae of the Allegheny Democrat reveals the biography of a political 
4 & journal committed to the support of Andrew Jackson. Launched 
in 1824, the year in which Jackson was first given the support of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, the Democrat became a cog in the political wheel 
that led to the development of Jacksonian Democracy in the Keystone 
State. The Democrat was conceived and born out of the turbulence of 
the American scene that was witnessing the breakdown of the National 
Republican party.. This party for some years constituted the only 
national political organization, but by 1824 it was rent with widespread 
dissension. Until new party alignments could be achieved, newspapers 
were generally obliged to give their allegiance to individuals. Thus it 
was that the Allegheny Democrat, though an independent journal, espoused 
the cause of Andrew Jackson in the Pittsburgh area where it was the 
outgrowth of a number of other political papers which had preceded it 
and had wended their ways up other political channels. 

As early as 1797 the Anti-Federalists talked of establishing an organ 
in Pittsburgh, but the proposal did not come to fruition until 1800 when 
John Israel founded the Tree of Liberty, which issued violent editorials 
against Scull’s Federalist Gazette. For an unknown reason the Tree of 
Liberty did not long survive,” and in 1804 the Commonwealth succeeded it 
as the Anti-Federalist or Democratic-Republican organ in Pittsburgh. 
As time passed, however, the Commonwealth grew less vigorous in its 
praises of Thomas Jefferson's party, and gradually the patronage of this 
party was transferred to the Pittsburgh Mercury, a weekly started by 
James C. Gilleland in 1811.* 

The Mercury waxed eloquent in its defense of the men and measures 
of the Democratic-Republican party, but by 1824 many Pittsburgh sup- 
porters were dissatisfied with the political allegiance of their party organ 


] Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 27, 1947. The article is 
a by-product of Mr. Kehl's researches as a candidate for the master’s degree at the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 

2 Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 838-839 (Chicago, 1898). 

3 Daily Post (Pittsburgh), February 7, 1870. With the few exceptions noted below, all other materials are 


taken directly from files of the Allegheny Democrat, the more specific references being kept on file at the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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to the caucus nomination of William H. Crawford for the Presidency, 
One of these rebellious personages was John McFarland who immediately 
organized aggressive opposition to the Mercury. His plan called forth 
a rival newspaper, and within twenty days after the inception of the plan 
the first number of the Allegheny Democrat, and Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Advertiser was published on June 22, 1824, from his printing office on 
Wood Street between Fifth and Sixth streets, opposite the First Presby- 
terian Church. Through the campaign of 1824 McFarland’s weekly 
editorials deplored Crawford's nomination and promoted the candidate 
of the masses, Andrew Jackson. 

After three years of dissemination of Jacksonian theories and philosophies 
McFarland died in 1827, and the Allegheny Democrat was purchased by 
Leonard Shryock Johns, a young man of twenty-two who retained the 
editorship until June, 1836, when he gave up a journalistic career for one 
of politics and private business. It is regrettable that the files of the 
Democrat for its adolescent period 1824 to 1833 are far from complete, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that McFarland and Johns gave 
their journal a firm foundation in these years because on November 26, 
1833, when Johns shortened the official title of the publication from the 
Allegheny Democrat, and Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Advertiser to simply 
the Allegheny Democrat, he was able to announce semi-weekly publication 
for the future. Two editions per week lasted for only six months, but 
the lack of subscriptions can in no way be attributed as the cause. (Circu- 
lation had increased from 300 subscribers in 1831 to goo in 1834.) The 
explanation lay in the fact that Johns had been appointed alderman and 
had too many political obligations to continue semi-weekly publication. 
When he was appointed to the political post, he wished to sell the Democrat 
in part or in toto to a suitable buyer. He declared that his newspaper 
must pass to someone “in every way competent to conduct a Democratic 
paper.” Thus his failure to find a successor willing to accept the political 
qualifications which he would impose meant that he had to curb his news: 
paper activities to accomplish his political duties. The Democrat returned 
to weekly publication on May 27, 1834, and so continued throughout the 
editorship of Johns, which ended with the June 21, 1836, issue. 

At that time the Democrat passed into the hands of Wilson F. Stewart, 
who enlarged the official title of the journal to the Allegheny Democrat 
and Workingman’s Advocate. The appended part of this title was taken 
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from the name of a new political party, the Working Men's Party, intro- 
duced into Pittsburgh and Allegheny County as early as 1830. The 
Democrat gave full sanction to its activities which were chiefly concerned 
with the banding together of the mechanics of the nation, and Stewart 
wished to emphasize his sympathies with respect to this party by including 
its name in his newspaper title. Stewart, a young man not too deeply 
indoctrinated in Jacksonian principles, decided in time to change the 
political affiliation of his paper when he editorialized in behalf of the Whig 
Party. This about-face stirred the indignation of the Democratic editors 
of Pittsburgh with whom Stewart was shortly engaged in violent journal- 
istic warfare. 

Stewart's turbulent career, both as a proponent of Whiggism and as 
editor of the Democrat, was rather brief, because in April, 1838, less than 
two years after its purchase from Johns, he sold out to Benjamin Pattons 
a United States district attorney, and others who brought the paper's 
editorial policy back into the Democratic fold. The title Allegheny 
Democrat was restored and William Jack was installed as editor.4 The 
group that now owned the Democrat added, early in 1839, a second publica- 
tion from the same office entitled the daily Pittsburgher, while the 
Democrat continued on a weekly basis, but became known as the Weekly 
Pittsburgher, and Allegheny Democrat, signifying the two great areas 
serviced by the publication, Pittsburgh and Allegheny.’ In February, 
1841, the two papers were sold to William H. Smith, who was also editor 
of the Pittsburgh Mercury. In selling out to Smith the owners declared 
him to be a sound Democrat and asserted that the union of the papers 
was a means of furnishing to the party a more efficient and independent 
journal. The newspaper produced as a result of this merger became 
known as the Pittsburgh Mercury and Allegheny Democrat, and in assum- 
ing this new responsibility, Smith pledged a continuation of his support 
of the tenets of Jeffersonian Democracy and argued that support of the 
policies and measures of the Van Buren administration (although it had 
been defeated four months earlier in the presidential election) was the 
only method of preserving the “liberties of the republic and the happiness 
of the people.” The consolidation of Pittsburgh newspapers did not end 
with this merger, because on September 10, 1842, the Mercury and Democrat 


4 Wilson, History of Pittsburg, 847. 
5 Daily Post, February 7, 1870. 
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joined the American Manufacturer to form the Daily Post. Eventually, 
in 1927, the Daily Post joined the Pittsburgh Gazette to form the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. This change brought the consolidation of Pittsburgh news- 
papers to its present position and affirms that the Allegheny Democrat is 
an ancestor of a current publication. 

There can be no question about the political affiliation of the Allegheny 
Democrat in the period 1833 to 1836, because Editor Johns upheld to the 
best of his ability the tenets of the Jackson Democrats. He did not regard 
the Jacksonian principles as a break with the political past or as the evolu- 
tion of a great heritage. He looked upon Jackson as a second Jefferson 
and a second founder of Democracy with principles similar to those of the 
father of his party; he argued the cause of Jeffersonian Democracy which 
he felt was being reasserted and revitalized by the enthusiastic Westerner. 
He wrote with absolute conviction and refused to tolerate any divergence, 
no matter how slight, from the Jackson policies. This feeling was perhaps 
more the result of party prejudice than anything else, and it is certain that 
Editor Johns did not employ a liberal interpretation of his function as a 
newspaper publisher. He argued that, since he had supported General 
Jackson before his elevation to the presidency, he could not afterwards 
deviate from complete adherence to Jackson's policies. He did not realize 
that his primary duty was not to a given individual, but to the welfare 
of the nation. He felt that to admit any flaw in the Jackson program 
was to forge a wedge that the aristocratic Federalists would use to regain 
the political reins of the nation which they had once seized under the 
unsuspecting Washington. 

This young editor had no time for deliberation. His emotions dictated 
emphatically to his pen; his energies, which always called for prompt, 
concise action, were usually released in the form of short pungent editorials, 
which grew shorter and more caustic as Johns added political and private 
responsibilities that consumed more and more of his time. He had no 
appreciation, for example, of the Congressional debates over the question 
of the removal of the federal deposits from the Bank of the United States; 
after printing for many weeks the seemingly endless proceedings of Congress 
on this subject, he became irritated and remarked: “Less speaking and 
more action would be a desirable thing.” Also when the Democratic 
party was considering the proposition of a national convention to replace 
the caucus nominations, Johns had no sympathy for the opinions of the 
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various states. He did not proclaim his newspaper's support for or against 
the plan, but rather called upon the administration to decide one way or 
the other, and he would support that choice. He apparently cared only 
that the haggling and debating give way toconcerted action. This youth- 
ful aggressiveness, cloaked under such guises as hero worship, inconsistency, 
and newspaper wars, characterized the editorial page of the Democrat 
throughout Johns’ editorship. 

Where Editor McFarland had spoken at length about the Democratic 
party and its principles, his successor personified his allegiance in the 
name of Andrew Jackson. Johns’ youthful spirit was thrilled by tales 
of General Jackson's great victories at Fort Mims and New Orleans, and 
prior to each anniversary of the latter battle Johns always attempted to 
stir Pittsburgh into festive celebration. In an editorial of 1834 com- 
memorating the great triumph over Sir Edward Packenham’s forces, he 
declared that victory had been accomplished by the “consummate skill 
and intrepidity of General Jackson” without a word to acknowledge the 
efforts of all the other Americans at New Orleans on the memorable 
January 8, 1815. 

To demonstrate further Johns’ support of his hero, it may be pointed 
out that he spent his own time and money to facilitate Jackson's political 
success in the Western Pennsylvania region. On one occasion he served 
as secretary to the Independent Jackson Club of Pittsburgh, and on 
another, at his own personal expense, he printed a large number of copies 
of the Democratic ticket for an election in 1835, and then invited “the 
true friends of Jackson” to call at his printing office and take a sufficient 
supply for their respective districts. He also recognized the fact that 
some of the western counties of Pennsylvania were without Democratic 
printing offices and offered to supply these counties with copies of the 
party ticket upon request. 

Such complete submission to the principles of the New Orleans hero 
created dangerous pitfalls which the editorial policy of the Democrat could 
not escape. In his anxiety to have all his patrons regard Jackson with the 
same esteem that had penetrated his own thoughts and actions, Johns 
sought to uphold all of Old Hickory’s measures as the acme of perfection. 
In order to develop this feeling he resorted to short unequivocal editorials 
which at times were much more explicit than the measures that they were 
defending warranted. Then when related measures were introduced, 
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Johns could not support them without appearing somewhat inconsistent 
after his original dictum. It was his custom, however, to support subse- 
quent measures with the same dogmatic fervor which characterized the 
first and appear inconsistent. 

An article appeared in the Daily Advocate and Advertiser, a rival 
Pittsburgh journal, which stated that Senator Wilkins of Pennsylvania 
was in line to replace William T. Barry as postmaster-general because he 
was out of step wtih the “kitchen folk.” The Advocate was quoted: 
“We trust that the rumor may turn out to be true, as Mr. Wilkins is 
everything which Mr. Barry is not, at least he is a man of talents and 
business.” If this were true, it would indicate that all was not running 
smoothly and efficiently in the Jackson government and the President was 
having a little trouble. Johns could not allow this impression to endure. 
He rallied to the support of Jackson's appointee, Barry, whose “abilities, 
assiduity, and efficiency,” he claimed, “have rendered his department of 
increased and all-pervading utility,” and, if any change does occur, “Mr. 
Barry will, probably, receive a foreign embassy, in which capacity he 
will, we opine, acquit himself with credit.” 

Within a few short weeks Johns did exactl y what he had criticized the 
Advocate for doing. He censured the same postmaster for his neglect 
of duty, for the irregularity in the delivery of the eastern mail, especially 
the eastern newspapers which supplied the bulk of the printed matter 
for the Democrat. He expressed his desire that this abuse would soon 
meet with reform. About a year later Barry was finally replaced, in 
what Johns described as a “judicious move,” by Amos Kendall, whose 
“indefatigable and industrious habits,” he further asserted, could “dis 
entangle the Post Office Department from the meshes of folly and extrava- 
gance into which imbecility and peculation had brought it.” Thus the 
journalistic practice which caused Johns to condemn the Advocate’s 
article now made the editor appear inconsistent. When Jackson elevated 
Kendall into his regular cabinet to replace Barry, Johns had to ridicule 
Barry's work, an open contradiction of his editorial against his newspaper 
rival, in an effort to have the President's appointment of Kendall appear 
all the more expedient. 

This illustration is not an isolated one; it was quite a common practice 
for the Democrat's editor to appear inconsistent because he was constantly 
in editorial debate with the other news papers of Pittsburgh, the States- 
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man, the Gazette, the Times, and the Mercury. In this newspaper rivalry, 
as stated above, Johns expected all editors to give the same blind submission 
to the administration's measures as he was willing to grant. Any promotion 
by rival editors of policies that were not completely favorable to Jacksonian 
Democracy incited Johns to action. In fact, it would appear that de- 
nunciation of newspaper editors had become an obsession with him. 
No editor could expect to disagree with the men and policies of Jacksonism 
in any manner without receiving an editorial reprimand from the Democrat. 
It appears that the editor of the Gazette commented in an annoying manner 
on the subject of democracy, but, when Johns came to censure “the 
Creature of the Gazette,” he could not find that particular issue of the 
paper. The misinterpretation had been so grave that he couldn't re- 
member what it was, and he could write no condemning editorial, so 
he simply warned his readers concerning the “iniquitous” article in the 
Gazette and informed them that he would condemn it when he discovered 
the lost paper. When quoting some “misconceptions” from another 
journal, Johns remarked: “We make the following elegant extracts from 
the Pennsylvania Advocate, premising that they are but mere drops in 
the bucket compared with the ‘wishy washy everlasting flood,’ which 
daily issues through that grand canal of scurrility and falsehood.” Of a 
Whig editor he once said: “We pity the Editor of the Statesman, for 
the imperfect knowledge he seems to have acquired, since his residence 
in this state, of our public men. We hope he will mend in this respect, 
or surrender all pretentions of being ‘cute and knowing’.” 

This bombastic criticism of his rivals was continued by Johns in a 
most aggressive manner, and was oftentimes based on such trivial matters 
as the report of a fire, which appeared in the Advocate. The article told 
of a fire which had broken out in the small offices and booths attached 
to the public buildings of the city and expressed, as an aside, the idea 
that the fire should have continued its devastation until it would have 
consumed the “old rookery of a court house, which disgraced our city.” 
Johns, to be sure, made the most of this remark: “The reader will doubt- 
less be shocked at the audacity with which the wish is expressed for the 
destruction of valuable county property—When it is taken into con- 
sideration, that the important papers in the Commissioner's, Recorder 
and Register’s, Sheriff's, Prothonotary’s and other offices would share in 
the fate of the ‘old rookery,’ we are astonished at the reckless effrontery 
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that induced this production. . . . We admonish them to entertain no 
such incendiary wishes in the future.” 

Such absurdities were the result of either direct or indirect attempts 
to raise the prestige of Jacksonian Democracy. These were not, however, 
the only qualities which characterized Editor Johns. He possessed 
many of the traits of his hero, President Jackson, and both men at many 
times in their careers felt that they were battling “all the hosts of error.” 
Johns felt that the United States was engaged in the most important 
contest that had agitated this country since the American Revolution 
when it was confronted with the problem of the United States Bank. 
He feared that the forces which had caused the Revolution were again 
squaring their lines for battle; these, of course, were the forces of slavery 
and tyranny vs. freedom. Johns, like Jackson, believed that the decision 
regarding the Bank held American Democracy in the balance and that a 
Jacksonian victory in the mid-term elections of 1834 would reaffirm the 
Bank's defeat in the preceding presidential campaign and would be the 
“last vote for freedom.” In the mind of Johns the Bank issue then would 
preserve democracy for all time or destroy it on the American continent. 
“The times are portentous—the sentinels should be at their post,” he 
remarked and, of course, regarded himself as one of the sentinels. 

By November, 1833, the point at which this detailed study of the 
Allegheny Democrat was begun, Editor Johns’ hatred of everything anti- 
Jackson was centered in Bankism. He was certain that a crisis “of the 
deepest moment to every citizen who has at heart the interest and the 
honor of his country” had arisen. He felt that “the issue in the broad- 
est and plainest language is the CONSTITUTION on the one side and 
BANK MONARCHY on the other.” That autumn of 1833 Samuel 
McKean was appointed to the United States Senate by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, and Johns expressed great exultation over this appointment 
on the grounds that McKean opposed the re-charter of the Bank and that 
he would be a great asset in sustaining the administration. Johns felt 
that this support was needed against the vicious coalition of Clay-men 
and Calhoun’s Nullifiers whom he charged with a plot to overthrow the 
“present able and patriotic administration of President Jackson.” He 
claimed that they allied themselves on all leading questions against the 
administration, that they were marshalling their forces for the next presi- 
dential campaign, and that Clay, Webster, and Calhoun wished to place 
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one of their number in the presidency and the other two in the cabinet. 
According to Johns, under such a triumvirate a new era would com- 
mence in this hitherto free country and the United States Bank would 
fasten its fangs on the people and reduce them to slavery. Thus with 
the purse they would associate coercion by the sword until their reign 
would be firmly established. Johns warned that these “fallen states- 
men’ sought to keep the Senate inactive so that they might force the 
House to combine with them in effecting the restoration of the deposits 
or perhaps even the re-charter of the Bank. 


Besides his attack on the pro-Bank statesmen, Johns attacked the 
Advocate, a pro-Bank newspaper of Pittsburgh. He claimed the Advocate 
supported the Bank because it received approximately two thousand 
dollars to do so. When an attempt to re-charter the Bank in 1834 failed, 
“that inconsistent and versatile sheet,” as Johns termed it, contained an 
article tinctured with a feeling of disappointment and revenge. The 
Democrat quickly disclosed that the Advocate had committed treason 
because “revenge” meant “outrage” and “outrage” connoted violence, 
and rebellion, and even civil war—terms with which he wished the 
Bank to be identified. 

The Bank could not accept such damaging criticism from the Democrat, 
and from allied Jackson papers all over the country, without retaliation, 
and the Bank authorities issued a statement saying that that institution 
had accumulated a surplus of nearly ten million dollars by May 1, 1834. 
In spite of such a favorable report, the pungent editorials of Johns still 
rolled on in protest. He argued that every cent of that surplus must 
of necessity have come from the “toil and sweat of the Poor” and yet 
that “greedy gled’’® was demanding a re-charter to accumulate more. 
He then rhetorically asked: “Are the poor orphans who own stock in 
the Bank, not yet able to take care of themselves after sixteen years of 
nursing?” 

Johns soon felt that this relentless attack bore fruit when in the autumn 
election of 1834 the Bank party (that is Whiggism and Anti-Masonry) 
suffered a decisive defeat in Western Pennsylvania. Proud of his triumph, 
Johns editorialized with much exultation: “It is our painful duty to 
record the DEATH AND BURIAL of BANKISM in the County of 
Allegheny. The funeral obsequies were discharged with great solemnity 


5 Or “glede,” a bird of prey-—Webster. 
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and order on Tuesday, the fourteenth day of October. The Democracy 
of the country buried her deep-deep in the dark grave of OBLIVION 
and INFAMY. The feet of nearly three thousand freemen are planted 
upon her grave and will prevent forever, we trust, her appearance again 
to life.” 

To the end of his journalistic career, Johns continued to translate the 
Democrat's motto, “my country, right or wrong,” as “the Jackson Ad- 
ministration, always right. This was true, not only of domestic issues, 
but of foreign problems as well, although the latter were considerably 
fewer in number. In those years the United States was stili pressing 
France for reparations as a result of depredations committed during the 
Napoleonic wars. France recognized the claim at one point and appeared 
on the verge of meeting the obligations when she reneged under the guise 
that no money had been appropriated for that purpose. When Johns 
learned of this failure, he urged “a contest, not of diplomacy, but of the 
thunders of contending fleets,” and called upon the nation through the 
Democrat's subscribers to enfcrce to the letter Jackson's maxim: “We 
will ask nothing but what is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong.” 
Thus Johns was demanding action rather than deliberation, and when a 
few months later the American minister was presented with his passports 
and the French minister to Washington was recalled, he became more 
belligerent in his editorial tone. “There is but one response to the hostile 
attitude of France. The people of the United States will not brook 
wrong, insult or indignity, come from what quarter it may. It now 
devolves upon Congress to authorize reprisals or declare war. In so 
doing they will be cheered and sustained by the people.” Here Johns 
was using the Democrat as an instrument to stir up international animos- 
ities rather than to promote diplomatic arbitration and a peaceful senti- 
ment toward France. 

After some debate the French chambers, however, passed a bill to 
appropriate money for payment of the American spoliation claims, but 
then they declared that Jackson had used abusive language concerning 
the claims in his message to Congress. The French refused payment 
until an apology was forwarded. This again stirred our Jacksonian 
editor who replied for the Pittsburgh faction of Jacksonism with a terse 
editorial: “That is rather too much!—The conqueror of Wellington's 
invincibles, the victors of these identical insolent French, to assume the 
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humiliating posture of the culprit, and solicit pardon from men, who 
have by asking it, added insult to injury! . . . No, never!” 

Before relations between the two countries could become more critical, 
the reparations were paid, effecting a satisfactory termination of a per- 
plexing question with that “chivalrous and honorable nation” as Johns 
now termed France. While seemingly on the verge of a war with a 
European power, Jackson had also become involved in the Southwest 
with Mexico concerning her rebellious province of Texas. This diplo- 
matic tilt took the spotlight in 1835 when Jackson offered to purchase 
Texas, but the Mexican government refused to entertain his proposition. 
From that point on the United States gave hardly more than formal heed 
to its obligations as a neutral throughout the struggle between Texas 
and Mexico. Again Johns took the side of Jackson and encouraged the 
people of Pittsburgh to aid the Texans as the riflemen of the West were 
already doing. He asked: “Are there not chivalrous spirits in this 
city ready to respond with alacrity to the call of their brethren in Texas?” 
He further insisted that a man with a good rifle could earn “broad acres 
of goodly land” in Texas and that the people of Pittsburgh were honor 
bound to hold a meeting and devise ways and means of supplying relief 
to the Texans in this their hour of need. 

This plea for aid was apparently well received in Pittsburgh; in the 
first week of March, 1836, seventy-five persons, principally Poles and 
Germans, departed from that city for Texas while many others were 
preparing to follow. By the time these settlers reached their destination, 
the reports of the battle already raging indicated that the Mexicans were 
sweeping the Texas country without much opposition. The Democrat, 
forgetting its responsibilities as a journal of a neutral nation, remarked: 
“We hope this desolating tide may be checked, and that the brave spirits 
contending for freedom may repel its foes, and achieve their independence.” 
Johns became convinced that perhaps the people of the United States 
were not employing their total abilities in the strengthening of the cause 
of Texan independence; his attack against the enemies of Texan freedom 
in the United States hit chiefly at the Abolitionists: “Some misguided 
fanatics in our country refuse their sympathies to the brave men struggling 
for the independence of Texas, on the jesuitical ground that slavery would, 
in that event, be perpetuated in that country! These false philanthropists 
would prefer the most odious tyranny, the most oppressive despotism— 
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one in which neither a ray of religious toleration or republican equality 
ever penetrated, if white men in common with the colored were but the 
victims of such galling slavery!” 

This particular bit of sarcasm and other editorials demonstrate con- 
clusively Johns’ desire and ability to support and extend Jacksonian 
Democracy beyond the political boundaries of his country as well as to 
sustain it at home. 

This attempt, however, to train the Jacksonian vine across international 
borders bespeaks the earnest conviction of Johns in the justness of his 
cause. At times he grew impatient and even despondent over the reluct- 
ance of many people to support whole-heartedly the Jackson party, but 
he did not wish to convey to his subscribers that the task before the 
Jacksonites was at all difficult. He would have them believe that their 
privileges and power were moving “ever onward and ever upward” under 
the tutelage of President Jackson. Every possible effort was utilized to 
draw support to the cause, even if it entailed going beyond the nation’s 
borders or contradicting an earlier pronouncement. Almost any method 
was sanctioned to achieve the desired result, the glorification of Andrew 
Jackson whose actions were likened unto the appearance of a majestic 
hickory tree and who was saluted in verse on occasion atop the editorial 
column of the Allegheny Democrat: 

Freeman cheer the Hickory Tree! 

In storm its boughs have sheltered thee 
On Freedom’s soil its branches wave, 

It was planted on the LION’S GRAVE! 
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PITTSBURGH AND THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY TARIFFS: 


FRANK W. STONECIPHER 


HE History of Pittsburgh is inextricably associated with the history 
Tes the American Tariff. As we read this history the term 
“Pennsylvania” becomes synonymous with “Protection.” 

Pennsylvania high-tariff tendencies may be traced definitely from the 
earliest colonial days. Prior to her independence, she built tariff walls 
of her own, and when she was thwarted by a different tariff policy of her 
neighboring state, her protectionist leaders siezed upon the first oppor- 
tunity to advocate Federal regulation of commerce and tariffs, to safe- 
guard these ideals, as far as possible. 


The theory of protection may not always withstand the tests of the 
philosopher or the economist, but by and large, it has been accepted and 
supported by the American people as the best policy of preserving and 
expanding their domestic industries. 

The protectionists, whether as Federalists, Whigs, or Republicans, 
were never quite so well versed in the theory of their policy as the free 
traders were in theirs. The influence of the great universities, the logic 
of the Jeffersonian doctrine, the arguments of the then brain trusters, 
all favored free trade, but however plausible, seemingly logical and pro- 
found as philosophy, they utterly failed to have any permanent influence 
on the convictions of the majority of the American people, who based 
their belief on actual, concrete, and practical experiences. Someone 
has said: “Protection can hardly be said to have had a logical doctrine 
at all. It was a policy, a kind of horse sense policy, under which the 
people persisted in doing very much better than they knew.” 

It was not until the very close of the nineteenth century that the 
theory of protection was reduced to anything like an economic doctrine 
with any scientific basis or philosophic scope. Therefore, it is only 
natural that there might have been an occasional up-surge of sentiment 
in favor of the philosophy of the intelligentsia, and an anti-protection 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on December 17, 1947.—Ed. 
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movement sometimes did lift its head, and experiments followed, of a 
nonprotective nature, but as every such experiment was followed by 
some industrial disturbance, or disastrous depression with its accompany- 
ing financial panic, the people naturally soon returned to the horse-sense 
policy which gave them what they most needed, prosperity at home. 

It may be asserted safely, that the birth of this protectionism was in 
the western part of the state rather than the east. The iron industry 
was the primary cause of this movement. Although the first ironworks, 
a bloomery forge, was established in Pottsville in 1716, the iron industry 
really had its beginning west of the mountains in Fayette County in 
1789. 

The chief reason why Western Pennsylvania protectionists were 
stronger in the colonial days was because here was the home of manu- 
facturing, whereas trading held the interests of the east at Philadelphia, 
which was a shipping port and the commercial metropolis of the country. 
The rich natural resources were found west of the mountains, and here 
the people of necessity began to create and produce, first for their own 
support and maintenance and second for barter, trade, or sale, whereas 
the commercial interests in Philadelphia were primarily centered on 
trading and wanted European goods free from duty. The basic aim of 
this policy of protection, we may then assume, was to foster domestic 
economic interests through import duties. The first import duties that 
we know about were levied in 1683, when a light tax was imposed on 
all imports except molasses. This was superseded in 1688 by a heavier 
duty upon liquors, lumber, hops, flax, and dairy products, which con- 
stituted the principal business of the people in the colony. As the 
commercial interests in Philadelphia grew, opposition to the tariff became 
outspoken, and in 1725 all import duties were abandoned and absolute- 
ly free trade prevailed until 1758, when a war-time emergency brought 
a tax on liquors and sugar as well as a tonnage tax. So powerful was 
the interest of the traders, that even after the Declaration of Independence 
made Pennsylvania free to formulate her own economic’ policies, the first 
state duties were not imposed until December 23, 1780, and then only 
on a strictly revenue basis. The first act of the General Assembly, passed 
on September 20, 1785, was entitled: “An Act to Encourage and Protect 
the Manufacturers of this State by Laying Additional Duties on the 
Importations of Certain Manufacturers which Interfere with Them.” 
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The result of this tariff was a 1244% duty on iron, leather goods, paper, 
and clothing. 

During the debates on the first United States Tariff Act, it was 
asserted that the protection afforded by this Pennsylvania Act of 1785 
made it possible to establish a steel furnace in Philadelphia, that it had 
greatly stimulated the manufacture of candles, and that it had trans- 
formed the state from an importer to an exporter of malt liquors. 

It was James Madison who introduced a resolution in the House at 
the first session of Congress, April 8, 1789, proposing a purely revenue 
tariff law, but on the following day Thomas Fitzsimons of Pennsylvania 
moved a substitute resolution enumerating a large number of articles for 
tariff, which were almost identical with the articles in the Pennsylvania 
Act of 1785, “calculated to encourage the production of this country 
and protect our import manufacturers.” By the passage of this bill, 
Pennsylvania lost only about 5% ad valorem, which was very generally 
accepted throughout the state. 

Someone has said: “The subject of protection was supported by the 
industrialist, tolerated by the farmer, and regarded with suspicion and 
hostility by the merchant. With the war of 1812 the tariff movement 
in Pennsylvania represented a guerilla warfare rather than a sustained 
offensive, a campaign conducted for the most part without leadership 
and without plan.” It is said that the Pennsylvania delegation in 
Congress prior to 1815 was strongly protectionist. In this period ther 
were twenty-seven revisions of the tariff, several of which provided for 
material increases in the duties levied. The Pennsylvania delegation 
by unanimous vote supported the Act of 1790, in the first test of pro 
tectionist sentiment. The same support came in the revision of 1792 
In the discussion of the increase in the duty on salt in 1797, Albert 
Gallatin opposed the increase as an oppressive tax upon a commor 
necessity. Salt was the one item which broke the solid front of pro- 
tectionists from Pennsylvania. 

The next change was in 1804, when a number of items were trans- 
ferred from the ad valorem to specific schedules. This act gave the first 
protection to window glass. It was in this fight that the greatest test 
of the protection principle came, and it continued during the years between 
1794 and 1816. Legislation on the subject became necessary by the 
war of 1812. It was Congressman Jonathan Roberts of Pennsylvania 
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who introduced the resolution to double all existing rates. Manufac- 
turers in the state then increased their production. In 1789 Pennsyl- 
vania had supplied twenty per cent of the nation’s tonnage in foreign 
trade, but by 1816 the figure was less than ten per cent. This fall in 
commerce and rise in production did much to increase and unify pro- 
tectionist sentiment. 

The manufacturing census of 1810 credits Pennsylvania with nineteen 
per cent of the national output and she led in the production of iron and 
steel, hides, leather manufactures, distilled liquors, paper, and hats; she 
was second in glass and third in textiles. There were 44 blast furnaces, 
6 air furnaces, 28 forges, 4 bloomeries, 18 rolling and slitting mills, 50 
triphammers, 5 steel furnaces, and 115 naileries. In the Pittsburgh 
district the iron industry was centered in Allegheny and Fayette counties. 
The glass industry was in Allegheny County, and Pittsburgh was 
recognized as a manufacturing center. Michaux states, as early as 1802, 
that Pittsburgh was shipping bar iron, coarse linens, bottles, and whiskey 
down the river to New Orleans. Niles referred to Pittsburgh in 1814 
as the “Birmingham of America” and enthusiastically predicted that it 
was destined to become “the greatest manufacturing town in the world.” 
At this time Pittsburgh had four iron foundries and one steel furnace 
from which cannon and munitions were supplied to Perry's fleet on Lake 
Erie and Jackson’s army at New Orleans. In 1815 the census reported 
that the city manufactured goods of the value of $2,617,888.00, of which 
iron manufacture was $800,000.00. 

At the close of the war, Britain's determination to regain her lost 
trade reopened the tariff question, and for the first time Pennsylvania 
state authorities began a tariff lobby in Congress. Governor Simon Snyder 
opened the Legislature with a plea for protection and the House immediately 
passed a resolution favoring such duties “as will effectually protect those 
manufactures in which our country has already engaged.” In the Congress 
of December, 1815, the forces for protection failed to retain the then double 
duties. John Sergeant of Pennsylvania urged the extension of the current 
rates to January 1, 1817, on the ground that so abrupt a termination would 
tend “to alarm the whole manufacturing interest, which was now looking 
to the Government for additional support instead of expecting an early 
reduction of the existing duties.” Three-fourths of the Pennsylvania 
delegation supported this plea but it was overwhelmingly rejected by the 
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House. A change was apparent in the temper of the Congress, and the 
protectionists were on the defensive. 

Then came the Tariff Act of 1816 which was less protective. The 
rates on iron were low: $1.50 per hundredweight on rolled bar iron, and 
only $.45 on hammered iron. English merchandise flooded our markets, 
our factories closed, unemployment increased, food prices and rents con- 
tinued high, and hard times overtook the people. Another cause of this 
depression was the inflated currency. Bank paper in Pennsylvania was 
circulating at a discount of from 17% to 25%. One of the directors of the 
United States Bank, when writing to an English friend, said: “Houses 
which rented for $1200 now rent for $450: fuel which cost $12 now costs 
$5 4: flour which was $10 and $11 now is $4 4: beef 25 cents, now 8 
cents.” 

This was a good picture of the situation in Pittsburgh after the Tariff 
of 1816. During the next three years employment here dropped from 
1,960 to 672: and the volume of production from $2,617,883.00 to 
$830,000.00. Excessive imports, aided by an inflated currency to offset 
the tariff, flooded the country. The result was that public opinion again 
turned to a protective tariff as a panacea for all its economic ills. In Pitts- 
burgh it was not particularly the currency but the tariff which seemed to 
be the seat of the people's troubles. The Pittsburgh Gazette of September 
11, 1818, went so far as to say: “The peace has glutted our country with 
English goods, even to loathing, and the importation of British manu- 
factures has affected our western establishments with a deadly palsy. Our 
capital is rushing in floods to the seaboard to satisfy European claims; we 
are bleeding at every pore, and we can look but to two sources for relief 
from evil, to a constant state of war, or to a systematic encouragement of 
manufacturers. The idea is horrible that in a civilized country, a refined 
people should sigh for a state of perpetual hostility; that the genius of 
prosperity, like the Asiatic Juggernaut, can only be conciliated by the 
blood of human victims. Yet self-defense, and self-interest must suggest 
these wishes, if Congress do not extend to us the fostering hand of encour- 
agement.” 

It was during these trying days that Henry Baldwin of Pittsburgh came 
upon the scene. On December 4, 1817, Baldwin presented his credentials 
to the Congress, and very soon was appointed to the committee on manu- 
facturers and commerce. For more than four years Baldwin worked in 
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season and out, in advocating the theory that the United States should be 
a self-contained nation, and this theory became known as The American 
System. The general idea of this system was to encourage manufacturing 
by a protective tariff, provide a home market in the new industrial towns 
for the agricultural products of the South and West, and instill in the people 
a patriotic determination to be independent for their food, clothing, tools, 
household implements, and every means of defense. Baldwin's fight for 
high tariffs while chairman of the committee from 1819 to 1822, gave him 
the title of “Father of the American System.” 

Baldwin's first role in Congress was to oppose the pending bill to repeal 
current duties. On December 10, 1817, he made his first speech, and 
warned of the pitfalls on the following day when the bill was up for third 
reading. He said that if the consumer paid his money in taxes directly to 
the collector, he paid just that and no more; but if he paid it on the increased 
cost of the commodities he consumed, he paid heavy commissions to the 
importer, the wholesaler, and the retail dealer through whose hands the 
articles passed. He stressed the fact that the repeal of the internal taxes 
would bring injurious consequences to the manufacturers. The bill passed 
161 to 5. In this speech, Baldwin raised the flag of protection for Pitts- 
burgh industries. He said he opposed the indiscriminate repeal of the 
internal duties because the bill meant difficulty in obtaining protective 
duties for Pittsburgh's infant industries. 

After his re-election to the 16th Congress in 1818, Baldwin was made 
chairman of the committee of manufacturers. The fight over the admission 
of Missouri to the Union prevented the Congress from passing new 
measures until March of 1819. Baldwin then presented three bills: (1) 
for the general increase of duties; (2) for shortening credits on duties; and 
(3) for taxing sales by auction of imported goods. On March 22, the first 
of these measures was reported, which made increased duties effective 
June 30, 1820. The bill passed second reading. When it came before 
the House as a committee of the whole, Baldwin opened the debate with a 
three-hour speech giving his reasons for an increase in the tariff rates. 
This speech left no doubt in the minds of Pittsburgh manufacturers, as 
well as later tariff enthusiasts, that Henry Baldwin was the first great 
protectionist in the United States. Edward Stanwood says this was one 
of the weightiest speeches on the subject of tariffs ever delivered in the 
Congress. On April 29, 1820, after many amendments, the bill passed 
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the House by a vote go to 69. The Senate, by a vote 21 to 20, laid the 
measure on the table until the next session. While this defeat was disap- 
pointing, the movement for a protective tariff continued. It so happened 
that Baldwin did not succeed with any of his three bills but his efforts 
brought him much praise throughout the nation, and in Pittsburgh, at a 
public meeting held in the courthouse by two or three hundred citizens, 
public thanks were expressed for his able efforts in Congress and he was 
nominated for re-election and won by a majority of 1,298 votes over his 
opponent, General William Marks. 

Upon his return to Congress the following January, Baldwin introduced 
the same three bills, but again he failed to gain the support of the Congress 
and no tariff revision was passed. At the next session, in 1821, the pro- 
tectionist sentiment was even weaker than it was in the 16th Congress. 
During this year business was good, industry was recovering, and tariff 
legislation seemed inexpedient, so that it was not until 1824, after Baldwin 
had resigned his seat in Congress, that the result of his labors could be 
seen in the higher rates of the Act of 1824. This act was the result of 
a definite economic movement which made the tariff a political issue in the 
presidential election of 1824. The debate was intense in Pennsylvania 
and it may now be asserted that this switch in policy, from an economic to 
a political principle, weakened the foundation of protectionism. In this 
campaign Martin Van Buren warned the manufacturers that “if they 
suffered their interests to become identified with a political party (any one) 
they would share the fate of the party and go down with it whenever it 
sunk.” As a result of the passage of the Act of 1824, the increased rates 
gave general satisfaction in Pennsylvania, the iron industry grew and even 
much iron was exported from Pennsylvania to England. The manufacture 
of coarse cotton increased materially, and Western Pennsylvania glass was 
known and sold from Maine to New Orleans. 

But this condition did not last long; an economic setback in the winter 
of 1825-26 forced the British bankrupt manufacturers to dump their stocks 
on our shores at very low prices, and the thoughts of the people again 
turned to protection. The immediate cause for revision was wool and 
woolen goods. The increase in duties on woolens under the Act of 1824 
was offset by a higher tax on wool and no one was satisfied. Pennsylvania 
raised two miilion sheep which produced fine wool. The new bill of 1827 
was known as the Woolen Bill, and was loaded with dynamite. The rates 
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were cumbersome and afforded opportunities for fraud in valuations. The 
farmers were unhappy, and no help was given the manufacturers for iron, 
hemp, glass, and spirits. 

It might be noted that the Pennsylvania Congressmen, though they did 
not approve the bill, supported it half-heartedly, being torn between 
loyalty to their protectionist constituents and their loyalty to Andrew 
Jackson. James S. Stevenson of Pittsburgh voted against the bill, which 
cost him his political life. A public meeting in Pittsburgh adopted a 
resolution of censure for his part in opposing the bill. The measure 
passed the House 106 to 95 but was laid on the table in the Senate, which 
meant defeat. Politics again cropped up in December, 1827, when a bill 
was introduced for no other reason. The bill provided very high duties 
on iron, hemp, flax, wool, and molasses, to appeal to the protectionist 
members, but on woolen goods the duty was reduced to 40% to alienate 
the New England manufacturers. The idea of the Jackson proponents 
was that the Adams men of New England would be compelled to ally 
themselves with the free traders of the South, in order to defeat the 
measure. To their surprise the bill passed both houses and stands on the 
books as a “tariff of abominations.” This political move gave Andrew 
Jackson the support of the Pennsylvania voters, and in the election the 
Jackson ticket swept the state by a popular vote of two to one. Hence: 
forth Pennsylvania's protectionist sentiment was more intense and general 
than ever before and continued to grow until the early part of 1831. 

No Congressman raised his voice against the Act of 1827. The iron 
industry grew rapidly. Pig iron increased in output from 130,000 tons 
in 1828 to 191,000 tons in 1831, and the iron rolled at Pittsburgh increased 
from 3,000 tons in 1828 to more than 9,000 tons in 1831, and 34 furnaces 
were erected west of the mountains with the tariffs of 1827 and 1828. 
The only fly in the ointment was the movement to admit foreign iron free 
of duty where it was to be used for railroad purposes, and in 1832 a bill 
was passed that remitted the duties on railroad iron when used within 
three years, and it remained the law until 1841. Despite the efforts of the 
South to repeal “the tariff of abominations,” Pennsylvania fought to pre- 
serve the gains thus made. The following excerpt from the Congressional 
Debates illustrates this feeling. Harmar Denny, in reply to George 
McDuffie’s proposal to return to the rates of 1816, said: “It aims a death 
blow at the best interests of Pennsylvania; it strikes at her iron, her salt 
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and other extensive manufactures. Pass it, and you will spread ruin and 
distress where now is to be met the cheering hum of industry; and scenes 
will arise more calamitous than any that ever visited the State .. . . Upon 
my native city, which, from her numerous and extensive manufacturing 
establishments, has been called the Birmingham of America, this amend- 
ment would inflict the most disastrous effects; adopt it, and you pass a 
plough share over a city of 20,000 inhabitants and consign that now 
flourishing and growing place to depopulation and ruin.” 

When the 22nd Congress convened in December, 1831, public opinion 
was set for a change in the tariff. A bill was presented to return to the 
1824 rates. The debate was bitter. The Pennsylvania delegation in the 
House was divided 14 to12. In the Senate William Wilkins of Pittsburgh 
and George M. Dallas of Philadelphia voted for the bill. The temper of the 
South had now reached the boiling point, and in November, 1832, came the 
nullification in South Carolina, declaring the Tariff Acts of 1828 and 1832 
null and void within the state, and then Jackson's proclamation upholding 
the Union and his determination to enforce its laws. 

So intense was the feeling around here that the Pittsburgh Gazette on 
January 18, 1833, said that “if the Tariff is really oppressive to South 
Carolina, we would, at once, rather than abandon the protective policy, 
agree that the free states should buy her out—aye! buy her out, lands, 
houses, negroes, and all, and transport them to a more fertile soil!—to 
Louisiana, or Texas, or as many of them would no doubt prefer, to the 
dominions of His Majesty, King William the Fourth.” The rift thus 
started culminated in the Southern Confederacy. 

The Compromise Bill, so called, which was then proposed, reduced the 
duty on iron only 20% after one year, but wool and woolens were severely 
cut, and after June 30, 1842, there were to be no rates above 20% ad 
valorem. The only vote from Pennsylvania in favor of the bill was that 
of John Gilmore of Butler, which raised a storm of protest back home. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette, on January 15 and February 12, 1833, actually 
classed Gilmore with Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr. This Compro- 
mise Bill averted the menace of the Nullification Ordinance, and for a 
few years the tariff issue was quiet, due largely, however, to the menace 
of inflated currency and wild speculation. 

Then came the panic of 1837, and the crisis of 1839, which revived the 
tariff agitation. The Pennsylvania Senate, in 1840, adopted the following 
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resolution: “The present reduced condition of the tariff is one of the prime 
causes of the prostration of individual and national credit, of the reduced 
price of agricultural and domestic products, of the languishing and depressed 
condition of all branches of industry, of the ruined and depreciated state of 
our own national currency, which so fatally prevails.” 

From this time on, the Pennsylvania protectionists put up a stronger 
and more outspoken struggle; in fact, the next decade was the most bitter 
in the history of the tariff in Pennsylvania. 

The inflated currency was also a serious obstacle to the tariff. The 
American Manufacturer (Pittsburgh) of January 22, 1842, said: “In the 
present state of our currency, it is folly to think of giving prosperity to 
the country by tariff laws, and until our infamous system of banking is 
reformed and constitutional currency restored, all levying of tariffs will be 
but to increase the burdens of the people.” 

At the extraordinary session of the 27th Congress, which convened on 
May 31, 1841, a revenue act was passed which again raised the duty to 
20% ad valorem on most articles previously free, but this raised the revenue 
only slightly, and really gave no additional protection. The stop-gap 
failed to satisfy any of the protectionists. The increase in revenue was 
offset by the provision for the distribution to the states of the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands. 

This Act of September 4, 1841, provided that after the payment of 10% 
of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan, the 
residue should be divided among the twenty-six states, the District of 
Columbia, and the territories of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Florida, according 
to their representative population. Section 6 of the act provided that, if 
at any time during the existence of the act there should be an imposition 
of duties on imports inconsistent with the provision of the Act of March 
2, 1833, and in excess of 20% on the value of such imports, the distribution 
to the states should be suspended until the cause of the suspension were 
removed. 

When the Congress convened for the regular session in December, 1841, 
the tariff agitation was renewed, and before a general revision of the Tariff 
Act could be drafted, a provisional measure, known as “the little tariff 
bill,” was introduced and passed on June 209, 1842, extending the then 
existing duties to August 1, 1842. This bill contained the same provision 
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as to the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of public lands. The 
President, John Tyler, promptly vetoed it because of the distribution pro- 
viso, and the veto was not overridden. Bitterness followed in the wake 
of the veto. The Miner's Journal (Pottsville, Pa.) of August 13, 1842, 
stated: “If Congress submits to the dictation of John Tyler, they will 
deserve the execration of the people and of every friend of liberty through- 
out the world.” 

Attention was next turned to a new general tariff bill which was intro- 
duced in the House by the committee on ways and means. This bill had 
been prepared by Walter Forward of Pittsburgh, then Secretary of the 
Treasury. It established duties at about the level of 1839, and contained 
the same provision for distribution of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands. Section 30 provided “that so long as the distribution of the net 
proceeds of the sales of public lands directed to be made among the several 
States, Territories and District of Columbia, by an Act entitled ‘an Act 
to appropriate the proceeds of public lands and to grant preemption rights,” 
shall be and remain suspended by virtue of this Act, and of the provisions 
of Paragraph 36 of the Act aforesaid, the 10% of the said proceeds directed 
to be paid by the said Act to the several States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Michigan, shall 
also be and remain suspended.” 

This act was debated throughout the summer of 1842. On August 2, 
the then Senator James Buchanan moved to strike out the distribution 
section, but it was voted down 28 to 27. The Senate passed the bill on 
August 6, by a vote of 25 to 23. It was referred to committee and the 
committee report was adopted by the Senate on August 27, by the House 
on August 29, and was approved on August 30, 1842. The Pennsyl- 
vania Whigs attributed the success of the bill to Walter Forward, its drafts- 
man, and Representative Thomas M. T. McKennan, of Washington 
County, who directed the fight on the floor of the House. Its passage 
returned the country to the same general level of protection which existed 
before the “Compromise.” 

The next blow to the protectionists’ hopes was the election of James 
K. Polk. Neither Henry Clay nor Polk appealed to the protectionists. 
Wilson McCandless of Pittsburgh wrote to Polk during the campaign: 
“After your nomination we dreaded the promulgation of your sentiments 
on the subject of the tariff, as exhibited by our adversaries, but your letter 
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to Mr. Kane has satisfied our mechanics and operatives that you are as 
good a tariff man as Clay, who, in his infamous Compromise Bill, brought 
down the duties to a horizontal of 20%." The election of Polk caused a 
luil in the tariff agitation. Both parties were embarrassed as a result of 
the campaign, and the Mexican situation served to divert public attention. 
The Pittsburgh Daily Morning Post on March 7, 1845, said: “It is now 
clearly evident to all that nothing can save the tariff but the necessities of 
the Country. If we are drawn into a war, the tariff may be preserved.” 

Buchanan, who was Polk’s Secretary of State, urged that the specific 
rates be returned on iron, coal, and sugar, but along came Senator Robert 
J. Walker with a proposal that Buchanan called “‘a strong free trade docu- 
ment and was in its doctrine opposed to his whole course on the subject 
during his whole public life.” In this Walker bill, iron, wool and woolens, 
coal, leather, paper, and glass were put in the 30% class. The Pittsburgh 
Post of July 28, 1846, said that “76 out of 80 Democratic papers in the 
State were opposed to the Bill.” A quotation from a message of the 
President is as follows: “The capitalists and monopolists have not sur- 
rendered the immense advantages which they possessed and the enormous 
profits which they derived from the tariff of 1842, until after a fierce and 
mighty struggle. This city has swarmed with them for weeks. Their 
efforts will probably now be to raise a panic (such as they have already 
attempted) by means of their combined wealth, so as to induce a repeal of 
the Act.” How similar to the blasts against the economic royalists that 
have emanated from the White House in our time! 

Although warned by the Pennsylvania Congressmen that the Walker 
bill would not be the end, but the beginning of a struggle, Polk signed the 
bill on July 30, 1846. Vice President Dallas, who cast the deciding vote 
in the Senate, was severely criticized, was burned in efhgy, and barrels 
were placed over chimneys of closed factories bearing the name “Dallas 
Night Caps.” The Pittsburgh Daily Commercial Journal of September 
21, 1846, stated that it had been charged that Dallas was bribed with 
British gold to give the casting vote and his name was often linked with 
Benedict Arnold's. 

In the 1846 election the entire Whig ticket swept the state. Only 
seven out of the twenty-four Congressmen elected were Democrats. How- 
ever, fate was with the Democrats. Iron and coal prices rose beyond those 
under the act of 1842. The Pittsburgh Post of August 13, 1347, declared 
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that “the complete success of the tariff of 1846 is now candidly admitted 
by every honest man.” 

Again depression followed in the wake of the industrial expansion. 
When President Zachary Taylor visited Pittsburgh in August, 1849, he 
learned that four-fifths of the ironworks in Allegheny County had failed in 
the previous eighteen months. Foreign imported iron in °48 and ‘49 
quadrupled over the imports under the Tariff Act of 1842. Ata meeting 
in Pittsburgh it was said that “the present depressed state of the iron 
trade had its origin, and is entirely caused by, the low rate of duty at which 
English iron is admitted into this country.” In 1850 most of the mills 
around Pittsburgh were closed by a strike against the 25% wage-cut 
announced by the employers, who said the alternative was either more 
protection or lower pay. During this depression the Whigs declared the 
Walker Tariff to be “a virtual repeal of the Declaration of Independence.” 
In 1852 the cycle was complete, and pig metal rose from $20 to $45 a ton. 
Iron bars rose from $55 to $91 per ton in 1854. 

Then came the panic of 1857, and a new act was passed that was the 
closest approach to the free-trade ideal in all our tariff history. In this 
depression the protectionists came back and the fifteen Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats were reduced to five. Att the first session of the 36th Congress, as 
a result of the agitation of the Pennsylvania manufacturers, Congressman 
Justin S. Morrill of Vermont introduced a bill designed to restore the 
general level of the Act of 1846. The Morrill bill passed the House but 
was blocked by the Democrats in the Senate. When the Congress 
reassembled in 1860, the withdrawal of twelve Southern Senators in the 
secession of the states gave the Republicans a majority and the Morrill 
bill passed and was signed by President Buchanan on March 2, 1861. 
This completed the triumph of Pennsylvania protectionism. 

James K. Moorhead and Robert McKnight of Pittsburgh both took 
part in the Congressional debates on the Morrill bill. The Daily Pittsburgh 
Gazette of April 28, 1860, in an item captioned “Gen. Moorhead,” quoted 
the Washington correspondent of Forney’s Press, in part, as follows: 
“This able Representative from the Allegheny (Pa.) district is devoting 
all his great energies to the tariff question, and wields considerable influence 
in the House.” On May 11, 1860, the Pittsburgh Chronicle said concern- 
ing the Morrill bill: “The Republicans intended to honor the passage of 
the popular measure by firing from Boyd's Hill 105 rounds, the number of 
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ayes for the Bill.’ The next campaign for governor in the state was 
bitterly fought and it was generally agreed that the election of Governor 
Andrew G. Curtin assured the election of Lincoln in November. The 
Morrill Act proved beyond anything else to the country that the Republi- 
cans were the real supporters of protection. 

It might be interesting to note that, while the intention was to protect 
the home production of tin plate under the Morrill Act, through an error 
in a Treasury decision that protection was denied. The provision of the 
act was “on tin plates, and iron galvanized or coated with any metal by 
electric batteries or otherwise, 2 14 cents per pound.” Secretary of the 
Treasury William P. Fessenden, who did not know that tin plate was not 
pure tin, but plates of iron coated with tin, ruled that tin plate as well as 
iron must be galvanized or coated with metal by electric batteries or other- 
wise, in order to bring them within the provisions of the act. The result 
of this ruling was that sheets of iron coated with tin had to be galvanized 
a second time. Fessenden was stubborn and refused to modify the rule, 
and because of this blunder, the tin plate industry suffered until the Spooner 
Amendment to the McKinley Bill in 1891. In June, 1888, John Dalzell 
sought to increase the duty on tin plate, instead of having it on the free list, 
and he succeeded in 1892, when he was conceded to be an outstanding 
authority on the subject of tin plate. 

The Morrill Act became effective during the month in which Fort 
Sumter was attacked and surrendered. The next five tariff laws were 
passed to raise revenue under the stress of war. By the time Ulysses S. 
Grant became President, public opinion had changed again, and the terms 
“Republicans” and “Protectionists” were no longer synonymous. Free 
trade grew rapidly in 1871 and 1872. The change in the tariff issue came 
with the idea of reciprocal trade relations with the Hawaiian Islands in 
1875, when the treaty was made effective for seven years and was to con- 
tinue thereafter from year to year. Incidentally, in the renewal treaty of 
1884, Pearl Harbor was ceded to us as a naval station. 

The only act of any importance passed in the period from 1875 to 1883 
put salts of quinine on the free list. In 1883 all internal duties were 
removed except on spirituous and malt liquors, tobacco, and the tax on 
national banks. 

Grover Cleveland put the Democratic party definitely on a free-trade 
plank and the Republicans clung to protection. Then came the Great 
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Tariff Debate of 1888. On this issue Benjamin Harrison defeated Cleve- 
land. In these debates William L. Scott of Erie charged John Dalzell of 
Pittsburgh with being the “special representative of the trusts of the 
country,” but Dalzell soon convinced the Congress that he was a real 
champion of the tariff and during his whole career in Congress no tariff 
debate was ever complete without the voice of John Dalzell. In this 
period, known as the “Industrial Revolution,” the tariff enabled our manu- 
facturers to hold the greatest markets in the world. 

The next memorable act of the Congress was the McKinley Bill passed 
on October 1, 1890. Hardly any act ever became so unpopular in so short 
atime. Many false statements were made and so excited were the people 
through propaganda that less than four weeks after the passage of the act 
a political revolution took place in the country. The voters rejected the 
protective system and then followed the Wilson Tariff Bill on which 
debate was bitter. Dalzell fought in the front lines against the proposed 
duty of 25% on iron billets and blooms. So dissatisfied was Cleveland 
with the bill that he neither vetoed nor approved it, and it thereupon 
became a law, August 27, 1894. It is interesting to note that within 
thirty days after the Act of 1890 became a law, the Republican party 
suffered its worst defeat, and within sixty days after the Act of 1894 
became a law, the Democrats were swept out of office completely. During 
the last six years of the century, general conditions, social, economic, and 
industrial, were excellent under the Republican tariff. Someone has said: 
“In the decade 1880—1890 the country’s most marvelous development 
took place, which is probably to rank as the Golden Age of the Revublic 
as far as material property is concerned.” 

The next tariff bill was presented to the Congress in December, 1895, 
by Nelson Dingley, Jr., chairman of the ways and means committee, but 
free silver was uppermost in the minds of the people, and after William 
McKinley took office, the bill was started on its way, was signed on July 
24, 1897, and resulted in enormous stimulation to American commerce 
and labor through the closing years of the century. 

The history of the tariff in the nineteenth century in graph form shows 
a wave line of high points of prosperity and low points of depression 
appearing with marked regularity across the page. 

By and large, the people always returned to the conviction that it was 
protection that added to their wealth and general prosperity and made the 
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nation take its place in the front ranks of the great manufacturing countries 
of the world. 

From this picture, though crudely drawn, we have seen Pittsburgh as: 

1. The focal point of the nation’s industry. 

2. The birthplace of the American System with Henry Baldwin 
as its exponent. 

3. The clearest proof that protectionism was the outgrowth 
of industrial strength rather than industrial weakness. 

4. A fulfillment of Niles’ prophesy that it was the “Birming- 
ham of America,” and also “the greatest manufacturing 
town in the world.” 

Through the century the citizens of Pittsburgh laid the foundation in 
our nation from which was developed, in the recent war, the greatest 
demonstration of industrial productivity that the world has ever known. 

May America never forget that individual initiative and free enterprise 
made us such a nation, only with the aid and encouragement of the govern 
ment through Protection. 
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FROM PITTSBURGH TOWARD THE UNKNOWN 


THORNTON OAKLEY! 


ITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania, is one of the most beautiful cities of the 
P world. With its hills, its rivers, its spectacular panorama it delights 
the eye as do but few of man’s major centers of habitation. In full equality 
I place it beside those other mighty hives of human life famed because of 
visual magnificence. I think of New York and its astounding grandeur; of 
Washington, the radiant center of the hopes of men. Paris I remember 
and the glories of Notre Dame; London, with its Tower, its patina of 
ancient history. I forget not Naples and its Vesuvian bay; Bergen nestling 
at the foot of its Norwegian mountains. I see Hong Kong with its junks, 
its riotous color, its message of the mystic East. But no one city, as it 
drifts before my eyes of recollection, surpasses, in appeal to my imagination, 
the vista of Pittsburgh, my place of birth. 
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From the top of Mt. Washington, the height that dominates the south 
side of the Monongahela River, as I look down upon the sweep of water- 
ways, the bridges, the massing of the city’s towers, the flaming foundries, 
I find my heart responding with all the ecstacy of my boyhood days. A 
halo of enchantment seems to hover over all the region, a light suggesting 
spirit beyond matter, telling of the indomitable will of man, of his purpose 
and his power to control the physical forces of nature to benefit his race. 

1 Mr. Oakley, noted American illustrator and mural painter, now residing in Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, was 
born in Pittsburgh in 1881, the son of John M. and Imogen (Brashear) Oakley. A nearly column-length account 


of him and his many works is to be found in the latest edition of Who's Who in America, and of course the illustra - 
tions accompanying this article are the work of his pen. —Ed. 
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Was I unique among my playmates when even as a youngster, falling 
in love with trains, I felt, while watching gleaming, puffing locomotives, a 
thrill caused by some unanalysed reaction deeper than could have been my 
delight in mere machinery? Had thoughts already been engendered of 
values beyond things seen? 


We lived, my father, mother and I, when I was a boy of twelve, in the 
eastern suburb of Pittsburgh known as Ben Venue, only a few miles, it is 
true, from the center of the city and the railroads’ Union Depot, but at 
that time almost rural. The ancient oaks of our property have disappeared, 
On our once extensive grounds houses now stand compactly. Across the 
narrow valley, where the Pennsylvania tracks pass between the heights of 
Ben Venue on the south and those of Bloomfield on the north, a bridge now 
carries congested automobile traffic. There is left little of the place | 
knew as home, save the crest of the hill overlooking the railroad, a crest 
now not wooded but reduced to mere backyards. Here it was, I feel 
certain, that I first experienced my enrapturement by manifestations of 
man’s genius, here where I sprawled upon the brink of the wall of rock, 
my head projecting over the abyss down which I gazed upon the passing 
engines. 

I had comrades in my ecstacy, Dan and Ernest Nevin, neighbors across 
the road, cousins of Pittsburgh's famed musician Ethelbert, and gifted 
almost as was he with overflowing talents. We became absorbed in 
producing tiny models of the types of locomotives that we beheld steaming 
through the gulley, Dan and Ernest in constructing ingenious mechanisms 
that, under power of tightly wound, rubber bands would cavort around 
the Nevins’ playroom floor. My desires were not mechanically inclined, 
but with my carvings I sought to suggest something that seemed to me more 
meaningful, to convey a message that perhaps may be described as that of 
wonder. Commencing with only children’s blocks and a penknife to 
produce my models, I soon became emboldened to employ any materials 
whatsoever—wood, metal, cardboard, and that medium of mediums, paint 
—to obtain my ends. I had begun to comprehend that tools are servants, 
not the masters, of imagination. 


Quaint were the locomotives of those days, some still bearing the bell- 
shaped stacks of the period of the Civil War. It was the yet rarely seen 
short stack that gave me and my Nevin comrades the keenest thrill, the 
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vertical, the unadorned that told of the dawning of an era of new designs, 
of new efficiencies, speaking prophetically to our eager minds as new things 
should to youth, to all men, but which are more often prone to cause 
antagonism if not alarm to the majority of the human race. 





“The boy will be an artist,” my father said, watching me at work upon 
my models. “What is an artist?” I felt my curiosity replying. After 
more than half a century I still am searching for the inclusive answer, 
although I feel assured he is not what devotees of so-called modern art 
would term him. My father, with his love of visual beauty, had much of 
the creative spirit. With mere touches of a 6B pencil he could suggest a 
locomotive's black and steaming mass with a power that would set my heart 
to leaping. His reaction to emotion was instant. One evening when to 
both of us mother was reading Stephen Crane's Red Badge of Courage tears 
crept down his cheeks. “He's been there, that fellow,” he gulped. 
Father, only twenty and some odd years before, had been a captain in 
the Civil War. He spoke at times of his escape from Prison No. 10 in 
Richmond, while mother, when I was young enough to be cuddled in her 
lap, sang me to sleep with snatches of war songs. War, war. The word 
meant nothing tome. It was something no longer of thisearth. Problems 
of living obviously had been solved. 


By the time I was fifteen my delight in trains had broadened to include 
the industrial and engineering developments that had been bringing the 
activities of Pittsburgh to the front among the national interests. The 
steel works were the most notable that had changed the aspect of the 
rivers. Furnaces, mountains of ore massed themselves along the banks 


2 Our sense of Crane's artistry is sharpened when we recall that he had not been there 
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of the Allegheny and the Monongahela. A haze of smoke and reddish 
dust overhung the city. From the Soho curves, where Fifth Avenue 
swings down into the heart of Pittsburgh, the view of the mills had become 
dramatic. 


I was then a junior in the Shady Side Academy and was thrilled when 
I and my class were directed by our instructor in English, Charles W. 
Hodell, to write an essay on the vista from the curves. Here was a chance 
indeed to record enthusiasm for modernity. I carried the news home glee- 
fully to my parents. It was received by my mother with an unexpected 
reaction. She was busy in helping to found the new Civic Club of Alle 
gheny County and replied to my news with a tirade against the billboards 
that with flauntings of commercial messages were disfiguring the highways; 
that along Fifth Avenue were obstructing one of the most impressive vistas 
in our country. What an opportunity, she exclaimed, to attack the 
monstrosities of advertising! I was carried headlong by her vehemence, 
and wrote an essay—and it was a brilliant one, much colored I confess by 
the biting phraseology suggested by my mother—describing not the view 
from Soho, but the crudities of the obliterating signs. In class next day, 
when I was called to read my paper, I was halted after my first paragraph by 
Hodell’s command. “That will do, Oakley. This is not the occasion to 
be smart.” Crushed, I sat silent as my classmates, regarding me uncompre- 
hendingly, read their descriptions of the industrial panorama, descriptions 
that I knew I could have bettered, descriptions I felt that had not grasped 
the significance of the mill-lined Monongahela. Hodell marked me zero. 
It is the only failure recorded against me in school or college. My mother 
was indignant but judged it best to withhold attack upon my teacher. I 
felt humiliated, tricked by fate, but despite my classmates’ gibes, recovered 
in due season and it was not long until I was on the watch for whatever 
next might happen whereby I could suggest the majesty along the rivers. 


As I look back to those academy years I find myself questioning the 
methods by which I received my early education. In the devoted teaching 
of my instructors was a youth-captivating spirit lacking? My thoughts 
were quickening. I had begun to look forward with excitement to what 
might be in store. What was this amazing world, this consciousness into 
which I had been summoned? What part was I to play in the new era 
symbolized by the gigantic works of men? I longed for succinct answers 
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Why should I study Virgil? For what reason should I be required to 
memorize that in 753 B.C. Rome was founded? Why was the physical 
prowess of my fellows so applauded, victories upon the football field 
acclaimed with cheers that drowned the approbations of scholarly achieve- 
ment? Muscular strength I deemed of little moment. After school, while 
yells and noise of conflict resounded from the athletic grounds, I hastened 
homeward and fell to work upon my models, the last one I completed, just 
before my college years, being of the steamship, “Augusta Victoria,” 
which had carried my parents and me to Norway and the North Cape. 


What a miracle had been that ship! With its storm-defying hull, its 
pulsing might, man had belittled the reaches of the seas. Standing in her 
bow I had watched the mountain ranges that towered by the fjords, gazed 
across the Arctic waters bathed in brightness beyond credulity. It was 
then that my mind had seemed definitely to open and I had begun to realize 
the boundlessness of life. I felt myself the center of a bubble within 
which castles, domes, and spires beckoned. Cloud-shapes mounted to the 
zenith. I saw far, drifting forms attain the heavens. Were they fancies 
of imagination? Did they foretell the coming splendor of what man was 
destined to achieve, the winged ships that he would launch into the deeps 
of space? 


Came the termination of my preparatory education, my father’s death, 
the selling of our house, the removal of my mother and myself to Phila- 
delphia. There we had scarcely settled when the Hoeveler warehouse in 
Pittsburgh where we had stored our worldly goods—including, alas, my 
cherished models—was gutted by fire. It was the end of our Pittsburgh 
epoch. 


I was soon plunged into activities at college, but, absorbed as 1 became 
in my new life, never did my memories die of the flaming furnaces of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the memories that dwelt ever in the deeper recesses of 
my mind, ready, whenever I beheld a scene of industry, to exert nostalgic 
power, memories that through the years have caused me to visit and revisit, 
to long again to visit the city of my birth. 


I was to study architecture: that my parents had decided and I had 
acquiesced. It was therefore that I became a neophyte in the School of 
Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, a fairly new department 
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of the college, but already in the fore ranks of reputation due to the gifts 
and zeal of the professor in charge, Warren Powers Laird. Neophyte I was 
not for long. As with swiftness of a dream the time sped by. All my college 
years are blended now in recollection into one brief period after which, 
crowned with two degrees of science—architecture was then classed as 
science, now it is termed art—I emerged triumphantly from my university 
career. To practice architecture? Not a bit. I became an illustrator. 


What, then, is an illustrator? A friend of mine, inexperienced in the 
field of art, discussing the career of a mutual acquaintance, with some disdain 
described him thus: “He has become an illustrator, making for other peoples’ 
texts strings of little figures for magazines.” My definition of illustration, 
of illustration in its idealistic sense, is far above this too broadly accepted 
impression of a major division of the fine arts. Illustration, as I conceive it, 
is not only, as its name implies, a making clear pictorially. It is far more. 
It is a recording of ideals; a rejection of the base; a call to its beholders to 
press higher; an employment of visual beauty, rhythm, texture, color, light 
to reveal the spirituality of life. With nobility of message, which it may 
spread upon the pages of the books, the publications that flood the modern 
world, illustration, as a fine art, becomes a potent agency for the inspiration 
of mankind. 


Howard Pyle it was to whom I am indebted for my philosophy of art. 
Howard Pyle! His love of man and nature had brought him to his leader- 
ship among the illustrators of his day. Never before had there been, and 
it is doubtful if again there will be, an era with publications as sumptuous. 
With eagerness the reading public awaited the appearance of the illumina- 
ted monthly magazines of that pre-first-war period—Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
the Century, and too the weekly Collier's in its early form, carrying, under 
the management of its founders, its magnificence of covers ard of frontis’ 
pieces. 

During the three years following my college course I and a dozen fellow 
students, there in Franklin St., Wilmington, Delaware, sat Monday nights 
at the feet of Howard Pyle, transported, as he addressed us, to realms of 
spiritual liberation. Before him our pictorial efforts were displayed. 
Perched upon a stool, arms folded, his benign countenance bathed in yellow 
light from the one lamp, the background of the studio lost in inky shadow, 
he regarded each canvas, each drawing for a few and pregnant moments, 
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then poured out suggestions, that in our minds instantly became visible, 
of what each student might have done; of how he had not lived within 
the possibilities of his subject; of how he had failed to sense and to reveal 
its underlying, intangible significance. Not a word did he drop concerning 
brushes, paints, pens and inks, surface arrangements. Would that the art 
schools of today might thus endeavor to steer their classes into the central 
channel of life, where its waters, unsullied by material shores, move with 
grandeur toward the universal sea! 


My recollections of H. P.—that is the form by which we w’ o loved him 
think of the name of Howard Pyle—here sweep me forward across the years 
to that quarter of a century during which I myself was privileged to impart 
as best I might my adult philosophy to the young folk, the would-be artists, 
who came to me for help. It was at the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Industrial Art that once a week, during those many winters, I perched 
upon my stool, much as my revered H. P. had sat upon his own, confront- 
ing a hundred pairs of eyes, their expressions appearing to reflect under- 
standing of the thoughts I strove to clad in language comprehensible. 
William James has written that the young human mind displays an almost 
boundless ability of resisting knowledge. H. P. was wont to state that 
teaching is like the hammering by a mason of a mallet upon granite. He 
strikes and strikes upon the selfsame spot. The stone shows no reaction. 
Not until after a multitude of blows does the granite crack. So may a 
pupil’s mind react to a teacher's message. It stirs not until the master’s 
precepts have fallen on it in countless repetitions. 


I return now to the years following my studies with Howard Pyle. 
It dazzled me, I doubted it were true, that the editors of the foremost 
monthlies of America should readily accept my drawings, commission me 
to fulfill my plans for pictures. That was the period not only of H. P.’s 
genius but of his two famed contemporaries, Edwin Austin Abbey and 
Joseph Pennell. That I was privileged to add my mites to magazines 
already rich with the giant trio’s works filled my cup with an elixir that set 
my blood on fire. Cecilia Beaux, America’s eminent woman painter, once 
said to me: “An artist is a minstrel singing the lay of his time.” I agree, 
and yet there are exceptions. Curiously to relate, of those three who 
combined to lead the world of their day in illustration, only Joseph Pennell 
sang of his contemporaneous epoch, of the dawn of the era of immensities. 
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Pyle was steeped in the American past; Abbey, in the English*. Each 
spoke but rarely of the age in which he lived, yet their art lives on. Filled 
with sympathy for human suffering, understanding of human longing, it 
takes its place among the imperishable annals of our country. 


It was to Pittsburgh that I turned at once to gather subjects for my 
pictures; to Pittsburgh, the recurring theme that beats throughout this 
essay; to Pittsburgh, my city that through the march of time symbolizes 
the quest of man, his inventions and his might, his problem to discover how 
control of matter shall lead him not into morasses of destruction but up- 
ward toward the stars. 


One of my earliest selections of a subject for a painting was the region 
of the Point, where occurred pre-Revolutionary conflicts of the French 
and Indian wars, where still stands the first building of the settlement, 
the Bouquet Blockhouse. There where the rivers meet I planned my 
composition. There the bridges threw stupendous spans; there lay fleets 
of barges; there the tow-boats plied, churning the yellow water with their 
monster paddlewheels. Across the Monongahela, below the beetling brow 
of Mt. Washington, reverberated the Painter mills, pouring forth red 
vapor, hurling tongues of flame. I strove to capture with my brush the 
scale, the throb of human energy, the meaning of the toil-stained figures 
that came and went upon the barges, upon the shore. As I sketched and 
made my notes I became aware of an increasing light. As might a vast 
and luminous bubble, resembling that which had enveloped me upon Nor- 
wegian seas, it spread its iridescence over the material world. In it the 
bridges, boats, the furnaces appeared transfigured, to loom in splendor, 
while the waters of the river, reflecting the midday sun, flashed as though 
the stream were flowing jewels. Perhaps, I thought, the glory was in truth 
a sign from heaven, a sign that labor and Creative Spirit are but one. 


My painting, entitled “Toilers of the River,” was published in Harper's 
Magazine in June, 1906. What was my astonishment when, in 1942, 
visiting Pittsburgh, this time commissioned by the National Geographic 
Magazine, I called upon my college classmate, the mayor of the city, and 
beheld, hanging on the wall of his private office, the painting I had done 
for Harper's! 


3 The reader will please bear in mind that the reference here is to the art of illustration only. 
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I recall another unexplained happening connected with my Pittsburgh 
interpretations. I had, not long after I had painted my “Toilers of the 
River,” an exhibition of charcoal drawings of city subjects that especially 
attracted me. It was at Wunderly’s Galleries and I was delighted when 
my parents’ friends still living and old-time schoolmates of my own attended 
the opening reception. One of the drawings, one of the least successful, 
one of my too factual efforts, was of the Allegheny Observatory beheld at 
twilight, behind its dome a glint of a new moon. My mother’s cousin, 
John A. Brashear, was at that time in charge. He it was who had achieved 
renown both as explorer among the stars and a manufacturer of astronom- 
ical lenses, who had been acclaimed by state-wide vote as Pennsylvania's 
most beloved citizen. “Uncle John” was his title in Pittsburgh. “Cousin 
John” he was to me. I was made happy that day by his attendance, but 
apprehensive when I watched him examining my delineation of his dome 
upon the hill. I needed not to be concerned about his verdict. He came 
to me, his arms outstretched in congratulation. “Thank heavens, Thorn- 
ton,” he exclaimed, “you've got your moon right!" I beamed but was not 
surprised that the drawing remained unsold and found its way at length 
to be stored within my Philadelphia studio. 


The unexplained concerning the fate of the observatory picture developed 
ten years later when a person, unknown to me, foreign in appearance, 
knocked upon my door. “Do you still have that study of the Allegheny 
Observatory?” he inquired, “I'd like to buy it.” _Dumbfounded I searched 
within my closet and from its dusty depths drew the drawing forth. “Its 
price?”’ my visitor asked. “Fifty dollars,” I replied, but something im- 
pelled me foolishly to add, “forty for cash.” The foreign-looking person 
drew from his pocket a bulging roll of worn, almost tattered dollar biils, 
many more than forty, and counting from them the number I had stated 
crushed them into my hand. He grasped his purchase with what seemed 
an avid clutch, not permitting me to clean nor wrap it, and immediately 
departed. “What is your name?” I cried after him, but quickening his 
steps he threw back at me as he disappeared: “It would not interest you.” 


The period of my “Toilers of the River” was that of Pittsburgh's leap 
to fame, fame due not only to her enormity of mills, to her roaring Bessemers, 
but also to the tales, the evidences of the fabulous riches of her industrial 
magnates. Along Fifth Avenue their palaces had sprung as if summoned 
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by an Aladdin’s lamp of steel. It was a manifestation that could not 
endure. The flaunting of opulence acquired by inexorable taskmasters as 
they drove subservient workers became repugnant to mankind. Control 
of wealth, more and more severe, has caused many of the castles now to 
stand deserted. Some have disappeared. Names of steel captains, once 
luminaries in the industrial firmament, now are shadowed or extinguished 
by clouds of questionings, by acknowledgment of labor's rights, by new 
humanitarian ethics. It was during the palatial epoch that was unveiled 
in the Carnegie Institute the mural by Pittsburgh's acclaimed artist son, 
John W. Alexander. Its message was, even then, received with doubt, 
with exclamations of incredulity. A knight resembling Carnegie, the 
Pittsburgh captain of industrial captains, clad in armor, sword unsheathed, 
floats amidst clouds of labor, while on his head an attending igure (does 
it symbolize the city?) places a wreath of fame and triumph. Far, far 
removed from a united world is this conception of the might, the need of 
steel. A new-born vision is calling man to escape from bonds of violence, 
from belief in inevitable strife. Armaments and drawn swords no longer 
tell of life’s ideals. Perhaps the modern age will cause to be removed this 
mural of a philosophy soon, I trust, to vanish from men’s minds, this work 
of art that conducts the thoughts of its beholders along a less and less fre- 
quented road to an ultimate dead-end. 
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In 1910 came my marriage, and hand in hand with my radiant bride I 
went around the world. 


As I dip into my recollections of that journey of enchantment I see 
again the Princess Indira of Baroda, beside whose deck chair I found mine 
as we sailed from London to Bombay. In sari of cloth of gold she was 
arrayed as though she might well have been princess from the Arabian 
Nights. And I behold her father, the Gaekwar, greeted as we arrived in 
Bombay's harbor by a salvo of welcoming guns. Bejeweled, besabered, 
he stepped into his waiting launch with all the arrogance of a sultan of 
oriental lore. 


As I think of India I think of humanity's bewildering throngs; Hindu 
bodies brown and bare, caste marks, turbans, bangles; temples of fantastic 
carvings; parrots, peacocks, monkeys, zebus; sunlight unbelievable. I see 
myself and my new life comrade guests of the Maharana of Udaipur, 
swinging high above the earth in howdah of his gorgeously caparisoned 
elephant. 


China moves before my eyes of memory a blur of blue—blue-gowned 
mandarins, blue-trousered women, blue-tiled temples, blue hills, blue dis- 
tances of rivers, their sky-reflecting waters bearing junks whose prows, 
painted with cerulean eyes, stare ahead as if with consciousness, on the 
watch for what dire happenings the devils may have planned. 


Of Japan I recall no sign that it was a nation that in fewer than four 
decades would be transformed into a ruthless, military power. Japan was 
yet almost untouched by occidental life, breathed a philosophy far removed 
from western thought. In my ears her temple gongs stillecho. In memory 
I mingle with the pilgrims prostrate before the images of Buddha, of Amida, 
their gold, their lacquer stained by incense smoke, their eyes veiled in un- 
fathomable contemplation. I see again the hoary cryptomeria, the gate- 
ways of the ancient torii beneath which pass the devotees of Shinto. 
Above all my recollections rides a vision of the sacred mountain, Fujiyama, 
its foundations lost in haze, its snow-crowned cone floating above earth’s 
shadows, hovering in space as though it were the habitation of the Goddess 
of Celestial Light. 
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Home again in Philadelphia I plunged into my work. From my easel 
flowed a torrent of pen-drawings, charcoals, water colors in which I strove 
to give suggestion of oriental splendor. 


But my Eastern interlude was of short duration. My oriental visions 
soon were blurred. In their place arose again vistas of my native city, 
of my country’s towers. Again I heard her roar of labor, the thunder of 
her life. It was America that for me gave evidence of humanity's un- 
daunted soul, not the oriental seated on his lotus flower. Not to with- 
draw from adventures of discovery, but to act in the drama of modernity; 
to command material forces that they reveal secrets of the unseen; to prove 
human life a spark of the fire of the Divine; to sense progression toward 
the Infinite—this, surely this, is the essence of man’s role. 


And now the fateful year, 1914, arrived and with it the outburst of 
destruction that rocked the foundations of so-called civilization, caused 
mankind to probe its inmost self to depths that had not been sounded 
throughout the history of the world. 


I shall not dwell upon the global conflicts, nor upon the quarter of a 
century between the holocausts, a quarter of a century that instead of 
separating bound the two as one, a quarter of a century of hopes, of dis- 
illusionments, of final realization of an unterminated struggle. My theme 
is not destruction, not man’s use of his inventive genius to resolve the 
world to rubble. I write of his ability to end his slavery to passion. 
Through the blackness of international carnage I cherished my convictions 
that soon the human race would press anew its search for ways that lead 
into the light of understanding, ways that will attain exalted heights be- 
yond all present knowledge. In this post-war era my convictions have not 
been shattered. Discoveries by human research are making clear the unity 
of all existence. A dawn of international consciousness is dispelling the 
darkness of the past. 


It was in 1945 that the National Geographic Society commissioned me 
to visit inventive and research centers of the United States, and with my 
brush endeavor to suggest the significance of their activities. Pittsburgh, 
to my delight, I found to be the heart of that area which to me most dramat- 
ically makes evident the conquests in the field of knowledge. In my mind's 
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eye the city’s panorama gleams as though it were the highlight upon the 
hub of a fantastic wheel whose surrounding, irregularly distanced rim, 
now a few score, now hundreds of miles away, is dotted with other hives 
of human life, other centers where science in its fabulous workshops achieves 
its miracles. 


Outstandingly Western Pennsylvanian are the electric shops, their cir- 
cuit breakers, their lightning surges, their power transformers, their out- 
reaching arms discharging crashing, dazzling arcs. Too, typical of the 
central region of my wheel are the electric furnaces, their electrodes blazing 
with white heat, their gigantic masses tilting, disgorging torrents of molten 
steel. 


Especially as I consider the world of man’s modern achievements all my 
thoughts swing inward as if by magical attraction, by a force centripetal, 
to that spot in Pennsylvania where, between converging rivers, rides the 
city of my boyhood; her Point, a mass of industry and towers, thrust as 


though it were the prow of some vessel of the gods into the waters of 
the Ohio. 


It is particularly to a hill on Pittsburgh’s eastern boundary that my 
meditations turn. Upon its crest a bubble-like form of steel lifts its shim- 
mering height. It seems a thing ethereal, far from machine-made metal. 
It looms into a blur of light and shadow that gives illusion of upward motion, 
as though it longed to float away, an embodiment of spirit. Upon its lofty 
knoll it dominates its world. Emblem of this astounding age, reflecting 
flashes from the sun, it not merely crowns the rolling country, looks down 
upon the valleys, the winding streams, the mills, but soars a culmination 
of man’s powers of discovery. For deep within this bubble-form energies 
of nature, heretofore undreamed of, are unloosened and controlled; atoms 
are bombarded and from their nuclear centers electrons torn, whirling mil- 
lions upon millions at every second's beat. Here inventive genius harnesses 
incalculable might. 


Is it that, within this glimmering globule, this “atom-smasher,” which 
seems about to rise into the vault of heaven, mortal man at length will 
find himself in touch with the mystery of the Infinite? Eras come and 
eras go, peoples are swept into oblivion, tragedy cloaks in darkness much of 
the temporal world, yet, undaunted, man ceases not his search for explanae 
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tion of the secrets of creation. Is it that he stands today upon Truth’s 
threshold? Will science soon fling wide the portal that gives unto domains 
of the Eternal? 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PITTSBURGH IN 1770 


Pittsburg,” on July 14, 1770, is taken from The Francis Letters 

by Sir Philip Francis and Other Members of the Family, edited 
by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary, with a note on the Junius controversy 
by C. F. Keary, vol. 1, pp. 120-123 (London, Hutchinson and Company, 
Paternoster Row,{n.d.}). The writer of the letter, Alexander Mackrabie, 
was a brother-in-law and intimate friend of Sir Philip Francis, noted British 
statesman and pamphleteer, who is supposed by some authorities to have 
been the author of the celebrated Letters of Junius. Mackrabie is said to 
have spent about six years in the United States, beginning in 1767, as a 
clerk in “a house of business” in Philadelphia. 


Ts following letter, written from Fort Pitt, “now the city of 


My dear Brother: 


All this and much more have we seen in a few days. We have conversed with Indian 
Chiefs; and if our stomachs could have digested Brickdust and Bears’-grease might have been 
not unkindly received by their Squaws, by which names the ladies of the Copper Race are 
distinguished. We have seen them dancing, and we have seen them drunk; we have 
heard them talk and have heard them sing; and I believe I have already almost enough of 
the Shawanee language to tell you in good Indian the Names of all these different Cere- 
monies. I have persuaded a Warrior whom we met on the Allegany River to come down 
to the Fort, for me to draw his Picture; but an unlucky Accident which has just happened— 
namely, aW hite Man's having taken the liberty to shoot an Indian for offering certain 
Familiarities to his Wife, and attempting to steal his Horse—has put my Gentleman out 
of Humour, and disappointed me of my Copy. He was to have put on all his war Trinkets, 
and to have been new Painted on the Occasion. These Indians are the greatest coxcombs 
upon Earth! Their method of cutting and pulling their Ears, and boring their Noses, is 
beyond all conception ridiculous. I have seen a Woman with not less than six dozen 
Brooches of silver upon a Shift more dirty and ragged than was ever seen in St. Giles's; 
and a Warrior with his Ears slit into Strips and Chitterlings, and twisted about with more 


silver Clasps than a Dutch family Bible. 


You can have no idea of the delightful situation of Fort Pitt. It is built upon a Point 
of land formed by the confluence of the two rivers, Allegany and Monongahelah, which 
immediately upon their Junction have the name of the Ohio. The Indian language, which 
is the most figurative in the Universe, is remarkably characteristic in the titles of these 
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two rivers. They are their Allegro and their Penseroso. The former clear and lively, 
flowing over a bright pebbled Bed, and transparent as Cristal; the Monongahelah dull, dark, 
and heavy, moving in a sluggish and almost imperceptible Course. The lofty Hilis and 
endless Woods with which they are bordered make the whole scene delightfully romantic. 
I shall say little of the Fort, because I don’t understand military Matters; and besides that, 
I had little time for Observation. I am told it will accommodate more than a Regiment, 
but it has not as present fifty men who do Duty. We have been most hospitably and 
genteely entertained by an officer whom we knew last winter in Philadelphia, and allowing 
for the Politesse 4 la Militaire which obliges us to compound for being un peu enivré at 
least once a day, we pass our time very agreeably. I am as well reconciled to the four 
o'clock Drum as if I had lived all my time ina Camp. But our week has just expired, and 
we must return to our former Engagements, and cross the Allegany Mountain once more. 
I tremble at the Thought of rocks and precipices; tho’ these are gentle Sufferings compared 
to Loghouses with earthen floors and the intolerable Suffocation of Barksmoke, which we 
are obliged to endure every Night, to avoid being flead alive by Gnats and Fleas. In point 
of Provision, this Road in summer beggars all description. For a hundred Miles we are 
under the Necessity of carrying fodder for our Horses; and for our parts, I shall never while 
I live lose the Idea of dried Vension and Whiskey Toddy. 


I think we cannot be absent from Philadelphia more than a month longer. One of 
my most pleasing Prospects is that upon my Return I may hear of your family so dear to 
me. Adieu, my dearest Philip. I am, most affectionately yours, 


A. MACKRABIE 
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EARLY MAPS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OIL FIELDS 


ERNEST C. MILLER? 


EARS before the discovery of oil at Titusville by “Colonel” E. L. 

Drake late in the summer of 1859, the presence of petroleum in north- 
western Pennsylvania was well known.? The Indians knew and used it 
as a valuable medicament and it is believed by some that they also used it 
in their religious rites. With the coming of the white men into the oil 
country, petroleum was soon adopted by them for general use in reducing 
swellings, for aches, sprains, rheumatism, and it was taken internally as 
a gentle purge. 

Early explorers of the region carried back to their superiors or employers 
reports on the approximate location of the petroleum deposits and finally 
a few cartographers showed the sites on their maps. Enterprising men 
among the early settlers soon collected oil from the seepages and ancient 
pits, chiefly found along Oil Creek in Crawford and Venango counties. 
A daybook for 1797 shows that a Franklin merchant was purchasing 
“Seneca oil” from the settlers and was reselling it as a medicine.‘ Raw 
petroleum was called “Creek oil” by the first men in the region, and it was 
put into bottles and peddled under the name of “American Medicinal Oil,” 
as “Kier’s Petroleum or Rock Oil,” and as “Mexican Mustang Liniment.”® 
As such a remedy, a panacea for many ills, crude oil reached the public by 
traveling wagons whose energetic owners called at every farm, village, 
and drug store. 

The first map of North America showing petroleum was one prepared 
by two French missionaries, Father Dollier and Father Galinee, in 1670. 
Near where Cuba. N. Y., is today, they indicated a “fontaine de bitume.” 
The first map of Pennsylvania to show petroleum was Lewis Evans’ famous 

1 Mr. Miller has been with the West Penn Oil Company at Warren, Pennsylvania, since 1940, except for 
about three years spent as a field director of the American Red Cross with the army. Born and brought up in the 
il industry, and having learned much about it from his grandfather, father, and other relatives, he is the author of 
Oil Mania (1941), The History of Pithole (1946), and John Wilkes Booth—Oilman (1947).—Ed. 


2 James Dodd Henry, History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry, 43-33 (London and Tonbridge, 1914). 


35. J.M. Eaton, Petroleum: A History of the Oil Region of Venango County, Pennsylvania, 50-55 (Philadelphia, 
1366). 


4 History of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 255 (Chicago, Warner, Beers & Co., 1885). 
© Paul H. Giddens, The Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry, 1 (Harrisburg, 1941); Burkesville (Ky.) Courier, 
October 11, 1876; Raymond F. Bacon and William A. Hamor, The American Petroleum Industry, 1:203 (New York, 


1916); Henry Asbury, The Golden Flood, 27 (New York, 1942). The common names for packaged crude oil 
mentioned above should not be confused with the popular “Haarlem Oil” originally made by deKoning Tilly at 
Haarlem, Holland, over two nundred years ago. The latter is a diuretic and still much used. 
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1755 product titled “A General Map of the Middle British Colonies in 
America.” This Welsh-born geographer spent most of his life in Pennsy|- 
vania and held top rank among the early colonial map-makers.* Evans 
showed oil at Winango, the present site of Franklin in Venango County, 
but in 1755 called Fort Machault and held by the French. Oil was shown 
near the junction of French Creek and the Allegheny River. Contrary 
to what one might expect, following Evans’ death, the year after the pub- 
lication of this map,’ maps of Pennsylvania did not generally indicate the 
presence of oil for some time. For example, William Scull’s 1770 map does 
not show petroleum nor does the excellent 1792 map of Adlum and Wallis.’ 

When the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company, and its successor, the Seneca 
Oil Company, took up land near Titusville and along Oil Creek, to attempt 
the recovery of oil in commercial quantities, the firm had a map of their 
property prepared. This was, as far as is known, the first map of an actual 
oil lease ever made and it was well executed by Charles C. Smith of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. The full title of this map was “Map of the Oil Lands in 
Venango County Leased by E. Brewer and Others,” and it was dated 
1855. It hung on the wall of the company office in New Haven and the 
firm plotted the well and other locations on it as “Colonel” Drake fur- 
nished the information. 

From August, 1859, to 1860, no printed maps of the then known oil 
region were available and the maps used were rough hand-drawn products 
prepared by the oil men seeking likely looking lands for operations. Some- 
time during 1860 the first regularly prepared and printed map embracing 
the petroleum fields was issued by Charles C. Smith under the name, 
“Map of the Oil District of Venango, Crawford & Warren Counties, 
Pennsylvania.” This was the beginning of real maps of the oil develop- 
ments although up to 1870 the number of such maps was small when com- 
pared to the nation-wide interest in oil, the number of people engaged in 
the new industry, and the furore it had created. 

In 1946 the writer made an investigation of oil maps from 1859 to 1870 
in the libraries within the Pennsylvania grade crude oil area, commonly 


6 Historie de la Colonie Francaise, 3:305 (Paris, 1866); Lawrence Henry Gipson, Lewis Evans, 63 (Philadelphia, 
1939). 

7 The Pennsylvania Journal & Weekly Advertiser (Philadelphia) for June 17, 1756, reports the death of Lewis 
Evans on June 11. 

8 For a description of Scull’s map see Homer Rosenberger, “Early Maps of Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania 
History, 11:110-111 (April, 1944). See also John Adlum and John Wallis, Map, Exhibiting a General View of the 
Roads and Inland Navigation of Pennsylvania, and Part of the Adjacent State (Philadelphia, 1792). 

9 All efforts to trace Charles C. Smith, a civil engineer, have failed: after 1860 his name does not appear on any 

ilmaps or elsewhere in the early history of petroleum. 
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termed the “Pennsylvania oil fields." This area commences at Wellsville 

and Olean, New York, and runs south through Bradford, Warren, Oil City, 

Franklin, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, continuing to Cabin Creek in West 

Virginia. It has a western boundary at Cleveland and Marietta in Ohio, 

and an eastern boundary extending as far as Mt. Jewett, Pennsylvania. 

It includes three counties in western New York, eighteen in western 

Pennsylvania, twenty-six in West Virginia, and seventeen in southeastern 

Ohio, or a combined total of thirty-five thousand square miles.'° 

Within this section, twenty-seven public libraries were checked along 
with eight college libraries. One would naturally expect to find a wide 
variety of early oil maps in the region where they were extensively used 
and where oil has been the business of many families for several genera- 
tions. Only four public libraries had any such maps and only two of 
these had more than a single such map. Not one of the college libraries 
yielded a single map of this type and date. The check revealed that for 
oil maps prior to 1870, the Drake Well Museum near Titusville has the 
only collection that comes close to being complete and there are gaps in it.'! 

Following is a list of thirteen oil maps drawn between 1855 and 1870, 
all but the first two having been prepared for general sales and distribution. 

1855 Map of the Oil Lands in Venango County Leased by E. Brewer 
and Others. Surveyed and hand-drawn by Charles C.,Smith. 

Late Map Showing Wells in Operation and Wells in Progress. Sur- 

1859 veyed and hand-drawn by Charles C. Smith. No date on 
map, but approximate date is ascertained from wells shown. 

1860 Map of the Oil District of Venango, Crawford & Warren Counties, 
Pennsylvania. Charles C. Smith, C. E. Sage & Sons, Engravers 
&? Lithographers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1864 Map of the Oil District of Venango, Crawford & Warren Counties, 
Pennsylvania. Published by R. C. Root, Anthony & Co. 

186; Colton’s Map of the Oil District of Pennsylvania, comprising part 
of the Counties of Crawford, Venango, and Warren. H. S. 
Plumb, C. E., J. H. Colton, New York. 

Aug. French’s Map of the Oil Lands, Leases, Etc., on Pithole Creek, 

1865 Muskrat Run, Stewart’s Run and Their Tributaries. Published 
by Andrew French, C. E., Rouseville, Pa. F. Bourquin, 
Lith., Phila. 

1865 Henderson's Map of the Pennsylvania Oil Regions showing the 
best Oil Lands and Great Oil Basin in West Virginia and 
Crawford Counties. A. N. Henderson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

10 Brief Filed before the Office of Price Administration, 5. Prepared and published by the Pennsylvania Grade 

Crude Oil Association, Oil City, Pennsylvania, 1941. 


11 The check did not include reproductions of early maps in books, but was a check for original maps only, of 
the period 1859-1870, few if any of which have been reproduced in books. 
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1865 Hunt's Improved Map of the Venango County Oil Regions. 
John P. Hunt, Publisher. Otto Krebs, Pittsburgh, Litho- 
grapher. 

1865 Map of the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. Townsend & Dale, 
Publishers. Otto Krebs, Pittsburgh, Lithographer. 

1866 Howe's Map of the Oil District of Pennsylvania. Henry G. 
Howe, C. E., Titusville, Pa. 

1866 Map of the Oil Lands of Dennis Run and Vicinity. J. P. Gould, 
C. E., Tidioute, Pa. F. Mayer & Co., Lith., N. Y. 

1868 Carll’s Map of the Pleasantville Oil District, Venango Co., 
Pennsylvania. Major & Knapp, Eng. Mfg. & Lith., N. Y. 

1869 The Pennsylvania Oil Region, showing each farm as well as de- 

Phila. velopments up to the present time. Henry E. Wrigley, C. E. 
P. S. Duval & Son, Lithographers, Pittsburgh. 


Though not strictly in the map category, one book was published in 
1865 that was perhaps of more importance to the active oil men than this 
entire list of maps. This was the Atlas of the Oil Region of Pennsylvania, 
issued by F. W. Beers and others, of New York City. The maps in this 
book covered the extent of the Allegheny River and its tributaries along 
which oil had been found, gave the names of the great majority of lease 
owners, and provided so much geographical information in compact form 
that the book sold readily at its retail price of $12.50. When copies of 
this item turn up to-day, practically without exception the cover is loose, 
the pages are worn and ragged, and often several of the maps are missing 
entirely, indicating heavy usage and much dependence upon the contents 
thereof. For those interested in the early history of Pennsylvania oil, no 
tool is of greater use than this atlas, and it is fortunate that copies of it are 
well distributed among the oil country libraries. 

The fanciest oil map was the “Map of the Smith Farm on Cherry Run, 
Venango Co., Pa.” which was surveyed by M. Rickey, Jr., and drawn by 
Andrew French during March of 1866. This map shows individual drill- 
ing rigs, tanks, lines, dwellings, roads, toll gates, longitude, latitude, and 
it even pictures clearly such items as the walking beams and bull-wheels 
on the individual wells. Its attractiveness is increased by the use of blue, 
brown, red, yellow, and black inks.'? 

Both libraries and oil concerns should make immediate efforts to locate 
and secure all early oil maps. Their importance to lawyers, oil producing 
companies, oil “wildcatters,” historians, and such research organizations 
as the Bureau of Mines of the U. S$. Department of the Interior is growing, 
and reference to them increases daily. 


124 duplicate of the original map hangs on the wall in the Drake Well Museum at Titusville, Pennsylvania. 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the opening meeting of the 1948-49 season, on October 26, Frank W. Stonecipher, 
Esq., presented a paper on “Presidential Campaigns of the 1840's, and Mr. Thurman 
read a short paper by Mr. William Amon of Canonsburg, who could not attend, about 
the making of Mr. Amon's striking diorama of Rev. John McMillan’s home and “log 
college,’ which he had recently presented to the society. Also on display on this occasion, 
and for some weeks later, was a unique exhibit of two collections of ornamental bootjacks 
loaned, respectively, by Mr. Charles F. Chubb of Pittsburgh and Mr. Charles H. Frantz, 
of Warren, Pa.; and another of paintings illustrative of Pittsburgh before the coming of 
smoke control, done by Mr. Robert R. Young. 


The principal speakers at the meeting of November 23 were Mr. Sumner B. Ely, super- 
intendent of the city bureau of smoke prevention, and Mr. Frank C. Harper, Pittsburgh 
historian, editor, and publisher. Mr. Ely outlined “Important Events in the History of 
Smoke Control,’ and Mr. Harper reviewed the history of “The Pennsylvania Turnpike 
and Its Forebears."’ An extensive collection of medals, ribbons, buttons, glassware, and 
other items relating to all the presidential campaigns from 1828 to date, loaned by Mr. Henry 
G. Wasson, Jr., of Mt. Lebanon, was unveiled on this occasion, and a brief description of 
it and its origin, written by Mr. Wasson, was read by Mr. Thurman. Before the unveiling 
of this exhibit, Mr. Thurman conducted a question period, after the fashion of the familiar 
radio quiz, with 64c as the top prize. 

Chalk-talks, so to speak, were the order of the evening at the meeting of December 15: 
one, on “Pittsburgh's Rivers—Past and Present,” by Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., of Sewickley, 
well-known riverman, author, and publisher; and the other about “The Rediscovery of 
Gilbert Stuart's Technique,” by Mr. William V. Caldwell, Pittsburgh artist, and copyist 
of Stuart's portrait of Hugh Henry Brackenridge in the society's lecture hall. 

The following new members were enrolled in the last six months of 1948: contributing, 
John N. Carr; sustaining, Frank W. McElroy; annual, Park J. Alexander, Edward M. 
Borger, Jacob A. Evanson, Charles A. Finley, Harry T. Foley, Mrs. B. D. Foster, John 
T. Fuhrman, Jr., John D. Grier, Fred S. Hastings, Mrs. Edward B. Heckel, Frank W. 
Judson, Eliza Keller, Durban A. McGraw, John F. McMahon, Torrence Miller, N. H. R. 
Moor, Augustus K. Oliver, Benjamin R. B. Townsend, Richard B. Tucker, Richard B. 
Tucker, Jr., Frederick Way, Jr., Kirke C. Wilson; educational, Ralph E. Bailey, Albert 
Deltondo, Alvin G. Faust, Marion J. Garland, Charles R. Stone. Enrolling as sustaining 
institutional members were: Beta Chapter, Phi Alpha Theta, honorary history fraternity, 
and the Diocesan History Honor Society. 

In the same period word was received of the death of Leo Lehman, a sustaining member; 
Edmund W. Arthur, John F. Casey, James C. Chaplin, William B. Klee, Horace C. Moffet, 
Albert Baker Shaw, Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., Francis O. Torrens, Mrs. Elinor Hilliard 
Tucker, and Charles A. Woods, annual members. 
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President Evans spoke for the society on the afternoon of September 25 at the Hubbard 
Scout Reservation, Sample Road, Allison Park, when the Allegheny Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, conducted ceremonies in connection with the relaying of the corner log of the 
old Forsythe Log House, formerly located on Penn Avenue near Negley Avenue in Pitts- 
burgh. This historic structure, long maintained by the late Thomas Mellon II, had been 
given by the executors of the latter's estate to the local Boy Scout organization, which 
had removed it, piece by piece, and was about to reconstruct it, with infinite care, at its 
Allison Park reservation. 

The society had the honor of sponsoring, as it did ten years ago, elaborate ceremonies 
conducted by the Aluminum Company of America in celebration of an anniversary of the 
founding of the aluminum industry. This time it was the sixtieth anniversary, and the 
ceremonies were conducted on October 14 in a large tent set up for the occasion on a vacant 
lot on Smallman Street nearly opposite the site of the birthplace of aluminum, the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company, with a facade simulating that of the original factory, and with 
a replica of its “potroom™ on the stage inside. Presiding was Henry Oliver Evans, presi- 
dent of the society, who opened the proceedings with a short address, and then called upon 
the following for brief remarks or addresses: Mr. Roy A. Hunt, president of “Alcoa,” 
and son of its founder, Capt. Alfred E. Hunt; Mr. George H. Clapp, another of the com- 
pany’s founders; and Mr. Arthur Vining Davis, chairman of the board, who had helped 
to pour the first aluminum ingot, and who now donned an apron and demonstrated how it 
was done. 


Mr. Edward Crump, Jr., 2 vice president of the society, has provided funds for the 
purchase of electric directional signs, some fourteen fluorescent lights for museum cases, 
and other useful fixtures in the society's building. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Amon, William A., Canonsburg 
A striking diorama made by the donor, representing, under both day and night 
lighting effects, the home of the pioneer Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. John 
McMillan, which once stood near Linden, Washington County, and beside it his 
famous Log College, which is still preserved on the old campus of its successor, 
Jefferson College, in Canonsburg; a broadax found at the site of the home; and 
a half-stock Kentucky rifle (a converted flintlock) of 1830. 


Bainer, John D., president, Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, Meadville 
Twenty- two checks on the Bank of Pittsburgh, and a promissory note, drawn 
by John Reynolds, grandfather of the late John E. Reynol oo of Meadville, during 


the years 1823-25, aa the elder Reynolds’ passbook for the same bank and period. 
Brereton, Mrs. H. E. H., Diamond Point or. Lake George, New York 
A substantially mounted facsimile of a petition, signed by several hundred 


Pittsburghers in 1817, for the establishment of a branch of the Bank of the United 
States in Pittsburgh. 
Cowan, John P., Arlington, Va. 
Through his courtesy, from the Department of the Army, a copy of the hand- 
somely printed, bound, and complete history of The Medal of Honor of the United 
States Army (Washington, D. C., 1948). 
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Eavenson, Howard N., Pittsburgh 
Photostatic copies of three maps in the Cumberland Collection of the Royal 
Archives at Windsor, England, illustrative of Braddock’s movements before and 
during the Battle of the Monongahela on July 9, 1755. 


Erb, Mrs. George A., Pittsburgh 
An 1858 Remington chamber-load, nipple-tipped revolver; an 1845 Allen & 
Wheelock over-hammer derringer, one-shot pistol; a metal-dog decorated powder- 
flask; and several filled and unfilled bullets made within the last twenty years. 


Guthrie, Mrs. Francis Sellers, Pittsburgh 
Four large framed photographs: one of “Homewood,” residence of William 
Wilkins; one of John Brandon Guthrie, a former mayor of Pittsburgh (1851-52); 
and two of his son, George Wilkins Guthrie, also once mayor of that city (1906-09). 


Hawkins, Beatrice, Pittsburgh 

A sheet of sketch-maps of lots in downtown Pittsburgh and old Allegheny 
owned by William Hays, Sr., drawn in 1848 by Richard Hays, the donor's maternal 
grandfather; a business letter, September 9, 1830, from Rees Hill, Mile Creek, 
Virginia, to W. G. Hawkins et al. at “Wanesburg, Green County, Pa."’; five docu- 
ments relating to court action, in the 1820's, by one John Heaton, Jr., vs William 
and James Morford; contract of William G. Hawkins as teacher in the Allentown 
School District, Lehigh County, Pa., 1861-62; old newspaper clippings and stamped 
envelopes; and a baby’s cap once worn by Mrs. William G. Hawkins, Jr., the donor's 
mother. Most of these items will be incorporated in the collection of Hawkins 
Papers previously presented by Miss Hawkins. 


MacWilliams, Dorothy, Pittsburgh 
he converted percussion-cap rifle used by David Shaw when the Indians 
attacked and destroyed Hannastown in 1782. 


Mason, Mrs. Leroy L., Portland, Ore. 
An addition to the society's large collection of business records, in the form 
of a ledger of Iseman & Patterson, dealers in flour and mill feed, Freeport, Pa., for 


the years 1873-78; a number of old newspapers, including six 1814 issues of the 
Pittsburgh Mercury. 


Miller, Maria Louisa, Blairsville 
Desk used by an ancestor of hers, George Ludwig Anshutz (1753-1837), the 
first ironmaster of Pittsburgh, and later operator of the Huntingdon Furnace in 
Huntingdon County, Pa. It is made of cherry-wood, with mahogany veneer; it 
was so substantially constructed that it withstood the numerous movings of a 
Methodist minister's family in late years; and it now occupies a prominent place 
in the entrance hall of the Historical Building. 


Nash, J. Linn. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gift, received through the Colonial Chapter, Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of a daybook and a ledger (together embracing the years, 
1820-21 and 1838-43) of Sylvan Forge, built in the early nineteenth century by 
Andrew (the donor’s great-grandfather) and John Oliphant on Georges Creek 
near New Geneva in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 


Nevin, Mrs. Daniel E., Sewickley 
A considerable collection of papers and mementos of her late husband's father, 
Col. John Irwin Nevin (1837-1884), who served as an officer in the Civil War, and 
later as editor and part owner of the Pittsburgh Leader. Included are: a 73-page 
handwritten account by Col. Nevin, then a major of the 93rd Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, of the campaign of the Army of the Potomac in 1863; accounts of quarter- 
master and ordnance stores supplied to Nevin'’s Independent Battery, 1862-64; 
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articles of agreement, July 25, 1870, relating to the launching of the Pittsburgh 
Leader; maps of the battlefields of Antietam and Gettysburg; photographs and 
other portraits of Col. Nevin and officers of his battery; and battlefield relics gathered 
by Col. Nevin in 1881. 


Pearson, Mrs. George, Pittsburgh 
A bound typewritten copy of a compilation made by her husband in 1910, from 
the diary of his great-grandfather, John Pearson of Darby, Pa. (1740-1829). The 
diary records events of the years 1786 to 1812, and includes, among other special 
sections, “The Narrative of a Journey to Western Pennsylvania made by John 
Pearson and George, His Son, in 1803"; and “A Genealogy of the Blumston and 
Pearson Families and Some of Their Connections.” 


Rees, Mrs. James Irwin, Bridgeport, Montgomery County, Pa. 
A framed slip of paper, dated Pittsburgh, April 1, 1816, and signed by her great- 
grandfather, James Cunningham, who thereby promised to pay Joseph McClaskey 
(lower ferry) a dollar a year for “ferriages.”* 


Scully, Mrs. Cornelius D., Shepardstown, W. Va. 
Through Miss Mary E. Bakewell, the handsomely-boxed remnants of the 
champagne bottle used by Mrs. Scully in the christening of the “U. S. S. Pitts- 
burgh” at Quincy, Mass., on February 22, 1944. 


Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 

Framed oil portraits of Oliver Hazard Perry, Stephen C. Foster, Albert Galiatin, 
John Armstrong, Ebenezer Denny, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge; new frames 
for several portraits; a half-tone cut and prints of the General John Forbes portrait; 
several printed lists of the principal portraits and other exhibits in the society's 
museum; repairs to a “grandfather” clock made by Samuel Davis in 1815 or before, 
and supposedly the oldest existing piece of cabinetmaker-built furniture made in 
Pittsburgh; a gold beribboned watch fob of the 1880's; an original letter written 
by the donor's ancestor, Robert King, at the “Kings Garden,”’ Pittsburgh, on March 
24, 1800, to one Charles Huston of “Lecoming’’ County, Pa.; a promissory note 
dated August 26, 1773, and signed by Hawkins Boone, putative relative or con- 
nection of Daniel Boone; and some eight books and pamphlets, including London 
or Dublin imprints of the years 1620, 1685, 1759, 1763, and C. F. Straube’s Rise 
and Fall of Harmony Society—Economy, Pa., and Other Poems (Pittsburgh, c.1911). 


Smith, Miss Gertrude, Pittsburgh 
Book entitled, “Ocean Waves in Lyric Strains, a Requiem, and Other Poems, 
by the Hermit of St. Eirene (Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1856). 


Smith, Katharine, Pittsburgh 
Additional items from the effects of her father, the late Edwin Z. Smith, includ- 
ing a number of documents relating to the Artisans’ Deposit Bank of Pittsburgh 
in the years from 1870 to 1883; a certificate of non-liability for military service given 
to one William S. Jackson of Pittsburgh on December 24, 1864, who had furnished 
a substitute named Alfred Sanders; and a “true copy” of a notice snt by David 
Redick, prothonotary of Washington County, Pa., on December 9, 1799, to Joshua 
Cannon, Jr., directing him and his creditors to appear in court at a specified date. 
Sneathen, Mrs. Lillian Riggs, Pittsburgh 
A portfolio of excellent portraits of some forty-eight prominent Pittsburghers 
of the early 1900's, including such men as Henry C. Frick, Henry W. Oliver, Henry 
J. Heinz, Oliver McClintock, Judge Thomas Mellon, John A. Brashear, William 
Flinn, and Victor Herbert. 
Walter, Charles L., Tarentum 
A musket-type gun of 1855 to 1870 vintage, and an 1812 sword. 
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